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“We'd like to buy more land.”—Polk “A bathroom for the house would be 
County Farm Couple. fine.”—Guthrie County Farm Woman. 











lowa Farm People Tell How They'll Use 
Surplus Funds This Fall—to Pay Debts, 
Buy Land, Equipment, or What? 


“Improve the farm. More “Pay our debts and get clear “Pay off debts and clear 
lime and alfalfa.”—Henry with the world.”—Farmer of our conscience.”—Decatur 
County Farm Wife. Boone County. County Farm Woman. 
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ae There are plenty of good trac- 
tors on the market. 

Famous names you have come to 

respect for quality and good workman- 

ship have been building you good 

power plants on wheels. 

You have plenty of good tractors to 
choose from ... if you just want to 
pull the same old tools the same old way. 

Point is that seven farmers out of 
eight apparently have decided that 
pulling the old tools the old way, even 
with very good tractors to choose from, 
isn’t good business. Anyway, they 


haven’t bought tractors. 





ro If this Ford Tractor with 

Ferguson System was just 
another tractor, we would not be in 
the business. 

This new system is radically differ- 
ent. It has an in-built principle that is 
utterly new to farming. There is no 
longer any point in comparing tractors; 





the real comparison is results. 

The Ferguson System applies power 
to unit-mounted tools so efficiently that 
this small machine, using little fuel, does 
the work of the ordinary big tractor. It 
does all the work a horse can do, and 
it does it cheaper, quicker, and better. 





os This message is written for the 


seven farmers out of eight who 





have waited to mechanize their farms 
until something really modern came 
along. The great forward step in farm 
machinery is the Ferguson System. 


The next step is for you to put 
it to work for you. A dealer near 
you is ready to demonstrate with- 
out obligation, 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is sold nationally by the 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich., 
and distributed through dealers in every part of the country. 








Even an eight-year-old boy can handle with ease a 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson Implements. Finger-tip 
a hydraulic control overcomes all the drudgery usually 
associated with plowing, cultivating and mowing. 
With the Ferguson mower, square corners can be cut 
in the smallest fields, without using the brake or 
stopping the tractor. 


























Edwin Madsen runs a baby combine on a Guthrie county, lowa, farm. 








INSIDE STUFF 








THE SAME RAINS that ruined the 
first crop of alfalfa certainly made 
the second crop grow. We finally 
gave up trying to do anything with 
the first cutting on our little patch, 
and just moved it off to give the 
second crop a chance. And that cool, 
wet weather was certainly fine for 
raspberries. 
aa 
IF YOUR BOY is in the army, 
the betting at Washington is 
that he won’t see much action 
for a good while. A shooting war, 
if it comes, will probably involve 
the navy and air force first. The 
army may have a longer time to 
get ready. 
aa 


HENRY WALLACE’S boy Bob got 

out of college early this month and 
was to go in the army in a week or 
two. Ralph Moyer, of Jetferson coun- 
ty, now with the AAA in Washington, 
told me ‘his boy was being called up. 
Ten years ago, Sam Lassen, then of 
Plymouth county, brought in his 
gangling boy to shake hands before 
they left on a trip to Europe. Last 
week, I met the same boy, now over 
six feet and weighing 225 pounds, 
and just back from “chasing Hitler 
thru Virginia brush” on army ma- 
neuvers. 

aa 


FARMERS who wonder why the 

surplus marketing crowd is 
buying oleo and also fish liver 
oil (vitamin A) and = ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) are entitled to 
guess that the British are soon 
going to get a chance to mix 
vitamins into oleo and get some- 
thing that is a little better than 
straight oleo. A lot of stuff is 
being bought for Great Britain 
that isn’t so labeled. 


a& a» 


IN WASHINGTON, everybody seems 

to accept the idea that the United 
States is in the war. When the shoot- 
ing starts depends on Hitler. The 
government figures on guarding ship- 
ments to England and grabbing off 
the Atlantic islands whenever they 
seem in danger. Few people think 
the United States is in danger of in- 
vasion this year. Most think that it 
will be terribly hard and expensive 
for us to live in a world where Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa are run by the 
dictators. 

aa 

NEW YORK STATE should have a 

statue to Bill Jones’ cat. As report- 
ed in “Body, Boots and Britches,” 
Bill took the cat in a bag to a neigh- 


I 


bor’s, He came back to find thie cat 
in the cow barn yowling for supper, 
Bill put the cat in a sack with plenty 
of stones and dumped her in the 
creek. She was waiting for him on 
the doorstep when he got home. Bill 
took the cat to the woods, chopped 
off her head and trudged home rath- 
er sorrowfully, for he had begun to 
admire the creature’s persistence. 
But at the gate he looked around. 
There was the cat coming after him, 
with her head in her mouth. 
am 


SILLIEST REMARK of the week 

was made by a Spell-binder 
from the south who denounced 
the “filthy cowardice of those 
who say, ‘Count the cost of war’.” 
It always seems a good idea to 
count the cost of anything be- 
fore you buy. It is true that 
peace, in some circumstances, 
may cost more than war. But it 
never hurts to figure. 

aa 


NOW THAT the Department of Ag- 

riculture is off his back, Henry 
Wallace has more time for exercise. 
He might prefer to hoe corn, but 
there’s no chance in Washington, so 
he plays tennis an hour or so each 
morning before he goes to work. In 
a soft ball game recently, he got two 
hits off Walter Johnson, but Walter 
was not used to underhanded soft 
ball pitching. 

aa 


THE OLD ORIGINAL Delicious 

apple tree, down in Madison 
county, lowa, was killed down to 
the ground last fall by the early 
freeze, just like many other De- 
licious trees. But County Agent 
Airy says that a sprout is com- 
ing up from the roots. Since the 
original Delicious was a seed- 
ling, this sprout may be just as 
good as the old tree. 

aa 


BEST THING about being away from 
home is to get back, see the family 
and note how things have grown. 
The vines are getting heavier on 
front and back porch. Somebody has 
kicked out another screen. The rasir 
berry patch looks like a good ¢ 
but is thick with weeds. A litte 
hiecan (pecan-hickory) that I h 
most given up has sprouted 
batch of leaves and may 
gerade yet. It is fine to wake U] 
end hear the birds talking 
selves outside the window. 
rather be wakened by cardin: 
robins than by trucks. 
DONALD R. MURPHY. 
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“This Lime Let’s Get Out of Debt? 


If You Make Extra Money This Year, What Are You Going to Do With It? 


Bese all the forecasters are 
wrong, a lot of farmers are go- 
ing to make more money than usual 
this year. What will they do with 
this cash surplus? 

To find out, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead has interviewed a 
cross-section of Iowa farm people. 
The same methods were used that 
have predicted accurately the farm 
yote in the 1938 and the 1940 elec- 
tions. 

We asked this question: 

“Tf you finish the season next win- 
ter with more money than usual— 
cay $500—as a result of rising farm 
product prices, how will you use the 
most of it— 


“A—Pay debts? 
“B—Buy more stock and equip- 


ment? 
“C—Buy more 
ments? 
“D—Buy land? 
“B—Put money in 
bonds? 
“f—Put money in other 
“G—Other uses.” 


home improve- 


government 


savings? 


The answers showed that about 
one-half of lowa’s farm people 
will use any extra money to pay 
off debts. And comparatively 
few will use extra cash to buy 
land. 


Paying debts was the goal of 48 
per cent of the men, 48 per cent of 
the women, 56 per cent of the owner- 
operators, 43 per cent of the tenants 
(owners were usually talking about 
land mortgages and tenants about 
debts on equipment), 50 per cent 
of the big farmers and 45 per cent 
of the little farmers. 

A Cherokee county farmer said: 

“Most people around here will pay 
up their debts first. I will, I know.” 

A yventer in Wayne county de- 
clared: 

“Thiy looks like my chance to 
clear up my debts and get square 
again.” 


Older people, who remember 
the troubles after the first World 
war, were emphatic about get- 
ting the mortgage paid off as 
fast as possible, so that they 
could meet a possible post-war 
depression with no interest or 
principal payments to cause any ' 
trouble. 


Some planned to use extra money 
to buy more stock and equipment. 
Renters who weren’t too well fixed 


this way were more eager on this 
than were owners. There were 25 
per cent of the renters who planned 
expansior of this kind and 18 per 
cent of the owner-operators. Big 
farmers, operating farms of a hun- 
dred acres or more, were 22 per cent 
for these expenditures; farmers on 
places under a hundred acres were 
only 14 per cent in favor of such 
outlays. 

A young renter in Decatur county 
said: 

“T’ll buy ‘more stock and equip- 
ment with what I have left over this 
fall. 

A farm woman in Greene county, 
who lives on a big farm, was ready 
to invest more money on the place. 
She said: 

“We'll buy more stock and equip- 
ment. That extra money will help 
fix the place up right.” 


Most farm people were fairly 
sure that 1941 would be a good 
year, but one woman in Ring- 
gold county had her doubts. 
“Il have to see that extra $500 
before | believe it,’ she said. 


What about home improvements? 
How many will fix up the kitchen, 
put water in the house, install a 
bathroom, ete.? Not so many. 

Fifteen per cent of the women 
thought it might be done, but only 
3 per cent of the men. Owners, prob- 
ably with a little more money to 
spare, were 9 per cent for home im- 
provements, as against the renters’ 
6 per cent. The folks on farms of 
more than a hundred acres were 10 
per cent for such expenditures, while 
those on smaller farms were 8 per 
cent interested. 


Land buying attracted rela- 
tively few. Tenants wanted to 
get squared around before they 
took a chance. Owners were cau- 
tious about adding new farms. 


Only 8 per cent of the men and 
7 per cent of the women were in 
favor of buying land. Thirteen per 
cent of the tenants were inclined 
that way, but only 4 per cent of the 
owners. The little farmers were 16 
per cent for adding more land; the 
big farmers found all but 5 per cent 
satisfied with what they had. 

Up in Black Hawk county, one 
man said: “If land doesn’t go up, 
I might buy this fall.” And a Guth- 
rie county woman declared: “We 
looked for a farm this year, but we 


find one for 
We may try 


couldn’t 
our price. 
again.” 

But so far there are 
no signs of another war 
boom in the prices of 
land. 

In the period of ris- 
ing prices during the 
first World war, a good 
many farmers _ tried 
“blue sky” stocks and 
other investments that 
didn’t turn out too 
well. . 


This time they ap- 
pear to be thinking 
of government bonds 


and other types of 
savings. 
Small farmers liked 


government bonds bet- 
ter than did big farm- 
ers, by il per cent to 
7. Renters and owners 


favored them almost 
equally, 7 and 6 per 
cent. Men and women 


were almost even, 8 and 
7 per cent. 

Other savings got a 
fair vote too. Men and 
women were 6 per cent 
apiece on this; renters 
6 and owners 2 per 
cent, big and little farm- 
ers were each 5 per 
cent in favor. 

The survey shows that in the early 
summer of 1941, Iowa farm people 
had very sensible plans about spend- 
ing the extra money they expected 
by the coming winter. Whether the 
plans would stay as sensible once 
the money was in their pockets, only 
the future could decide. 


in this fall,’ 





New Ruling on Soybeans 


Due to the defense program, anoth- 
er change has been made in the AAA 
program. This time, it pertains to 
soybeans. 

Farmers who, in order to attain 
full AAA compliance, would have had 
to cut beans for hay or plow them 
under may now get permission from 
county committees to harvest at 
at least part of these beans for grain. 
This can be done without suffering 
a deduction in AAA payments. 

Upon grant of permission, the in- 
volved bean acreage will be reclassi- 
fied from depleting to non-depleting. 
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“If equipment doesn’t go up faster than farm prices, 
that’s what we’d buy with any extra money that comes 


say this Lucas county, lowa, couple. 
It will not count as soil-conserving, 
however, and can not be substituted 
for an approved soil-building prac- 
tice. 

The extent to which any one farm- 
er is granted this special! non-deplet- 
ing classification for harvested beans 
will depend in part upon his past 
bean acreage. In general, the county 
committee will allow him to exceed 
his 1940 total by a “reasonable” mar- 
gin. Or if he is a new producer, a 
similar “reasonable” allowance will 
be made. He will not, however be 
given permission merely to improve 
his compliance record. 

The purpose of this new soybean 
ruling is to give greater assurance 
of an adequate supply of vegetable 
oil stocks for the nation. Normal 
sources of fats and oils have been 
disrupted by war conditions. 

It is the intention of the govern- 
ment to support the bean market, 
probably at a level of approximately 
$1 a bushel. 





Pointers on Combining 


When operating a grain combine, 
be sure that the machine is in prop- 
er adjustment. Tests conducted on 
the smaller rigs indicate that thresh- 
ing losses need not exceed 1 to 3 per 
cent, and may be even less under 
favorable conditions. On the other. 
hand, a machine in bad adjustment 
may cause losses running up to 20 
per cent. 

When 
for some 


is heavy, and when 
necessary to 
cut close to the ground, it is easy 
to overload the straw racks. This 
can be controlled by rate of travel. 
Where the crop is light, a relatively 
high speed, that is, up to three or 
four miles per hour, is satisfactory, 
but where there is a lot of straw to 
handle, the speed must be reduced. 

There is some loss at the cutter- 
bar with combines, the same as with 
binders,’ but it should not be any 
higher than with a binder. In fact, 
losses should be lower, because when 
cutting lodged grain with a combine, 
one is not concerned with making 
Lundles. 

It is important to watch the mois- 
ture content of grain being com- 
bined. For safe storage, this con- 
tent should not exceed about 14 per 
cent. 


straw 
reason it is 
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Editorials 


7 EEP more dairy 
heifers. Raise more 

fall pigs. Hold on to 
more pullets. Feed your 
cows more heavily and 
Feed your pigs to heavier 


> 


Some Farms 
Can Take Off 
The Brakes 


get more milk. 
weights. Feed the hens to get more eggs.’ 

That’s the way the advice of officials at 
Washington might be summarized. These 
people are convinced that growing domestic 
demand as payrolls rise and increasing ship- 
ments to Great Britain will take care of all 
the dairy products, all the pork, and all the 
eves that the farmers of the United States can 
produce in the next year or so. 

‘“We’ve underestimated the effect of heavy 
payrolls on farm prices,’’ said one man. ‘‘ Em- 
ployment at good wages would bring up prices 
even if there were no foreign shipments.”’ 

‘But is much being shipped abroad?’’ he 
was asked. 

“Not much yet, but there will be. By next 
winter, we may be shipping such great quan- 
tities abroad that we’ll run into a real short- 
age here at home.”’ 

Nobody wants much wheat, cotton or: to- 
baceo, either at home or abroad. The demand 
for beef cattle may not be as high as some 
folks expect. But pork, cheese and eggs are 
going to be in great demand. 

This, at least, is the story of the men at 
Washington. Their fear is that farmers won't 
keep enough heifers, won't raise enough fall 
pigs, won't have enough pullets to produce 
the volume that will bring in the maximum 
income to farm people. 

How long will this war demand last? No- 
body knows. Farmers who expand livestock 
production are like the steel men who are 
building new plants. What will happen to 
both after the war is another story. 

But, for the next vear, and perhaps longer, 
there will be a reward for the farmer who can 
increase production of milk, pigs and eggs 
without investing too much in new equipment 
or spending too much for labor. 

There is another reason for increasing pro- 
duction. If farmers don’t speed up, if a short- 
age develops, if prices tend to go sky-high, 
the movement for ration ecards and for fixed 
prices will win. 

Farmers will do better in a free market 
than in a market where fixed prices rule. For 
consumer pressure will work harder against 
farmers in setting prices than against any 
other producer group. 

This is the time to keep as many pigs, dairy 
cews and hens as your feed, equipment and 
labor will permit. But no more than that. 
And get ready to ent them down quick when 
the situation changes. 


VERY farmer _re- 

members January of 
1936, when the old su- 
preme court knocked out 
the first AAA. And ev- 
ery farmer remembers also that it was Justice 
Harlan Stone who spoke for the minority of 
three in objecting to the decision of the ma- 


New Chief 
Justice Heads 
New Court 


jority of six. 

Now Mr. Stone is chief justice, succeeding 
Justice Hughes. The views he held when he 
was in the minority are now the views of the 
whole court. 

The new chief justice holds, as he always 
held, that the supreme eourt is not a third 
house of congress, with power to repeal laws. 
He said in the AAA ease: 

The power of courts to declare a statute 
unconstitutional is subjeet to two g@uid- 
ing prineiples of decision whieh ought 
never to be absent from judicial con- 
sciousness. One is that courts are con- 


cerned only with the power to enact 
statutes, not with their wisdom. The other 
is that, while unconstitutional exercise of 
power by the executive and legislative 
branches of the government is subject to 
judicial restraint, the only cheek upon 
our own exercise of power is our own 
sense of self-restraint. For the removal 
of unwise laws from the statute books, 
appeal lies not to the courts but to the 
ballot and the processes of democratic 
government. 

Chief Justice Stone is a Republican, an ap- 
pointee of Calvin Coolidge. He heads a court 
which has largely been made over in the last 
few years. Most of the new justices are young. 
In 1937, just before the older justices began 
to retire, the court’s average age was 72. Now 
it is 56 years. Only one man, Justice Roberts, 
is left of the six who turned down the AAA. 








SHOCK-CUSHION 


The democracy of AAA should be broad- 
ened to reach more of the small farmers, 
tenants and share-croppers. AAA commit- 
tees should represent a complete cross-sec- 
tion of agriculture. ... 


We should extend more of the benefits 
of AAA to the small farmers and share-crop- 
pers. Especially since the enactment of the 
new 85 per cent loan, I believe we can well 
afford and should use more of our wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco and other payments 
to alleviate distress and increase the oppor- 
tunities for small producers of those crops. 
If we want more of the farmers who till the 
soil to own the land they work, we should 
use the power of AAA to help bring this 
about... . 


We must consider changing AAA to make 
it cushion the shocks mechanization has 
brought to many of the people on our farms. 
Whether this should be done by scaling 
down payments to big farmers and increas- 
ing them to small farmers, whether it should 
be done by payments that will permit groups 
of farmers to use machinery cooperatively, 
or in other ways, I do not know. 


I do think, however, that AAA would be 
unworthy of its trust if it should, with all 
its vast powers, fail to make every effort 
to see and meet and alleviate this problem 
brought about by the rapid extension of ma- 
chine farming.—R. M. Evans, Administrator 
of AAA. 





shortage of 


Sweet Sorghum 7 HE 
May Replace ships is going to do 


a lot of queer things to 
Sugar Imports American farming. 
More and more ships 
are being withdrawn from the Pacifie, for in- 
stance, to help get supplies across the Atlantic 
to Great Britain. 

This shipping shortage in the Pacifie may 
lead to a big reduction in imports of vegetable 
oils. That’s why the Department of Agricul- 
ture is asking for more soybean production 
this year, and is promising to support the 
price at around $1 a bushel. 

A bigger change may come in the sugar 
business. Now the United States lives on beet 
sugar and eane sugar grown in this country, 
and on heavy imports from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines. Stoeks of sugar are 
heavy. There is no reason for immediate 
trouble. But if the shipping shortage grows, 


we may have to do something about sugar in 
1942. 


One thing that is being considered is the 





manufacture of sugar from sweet sorghum. 
New processes make it possible to do this effi- 
ciently. Reliable reports indicate that sop. 
ghum, handled largely by machinery, ean pro- 
duce sugar whose cost is as low as that of 
Cuban or Puerto Rican cane sugar and far 
below the cost of production of beet sugar 
and cane sugar in the United States. 

As a war-time measure, therefore, suvar 
from sweet sorghum would take care of ja- 
tional needs for sugar, would keep down sivar 
costs, and would provide a new crop to be 
grown on acres that are no longer needed for 
cotton. 

But, if this happens, if a sorghum suear 
business develops, there will be a lot of diffi- 
cult situations after the war. The Philippines 
will be out of the market. Puerto Rico won't 
be able to sell much to us. Cuba’s exports of 
sugar to us will be cut down, and so will 
Cuban imports of corn belt pork. In the 
United States, it is possible that the sugar 
beet people will be hurt because of the lower 
production costs in the sweet sorghum area. 

War-time measures, like this one, leave an 
effect long after the emergency is over. It is 
fine to know we won’t run short of sugar. but 
we won’t run short of headaches, either. 


‘“*T’D LIKE to see more 
old folks 


They’d Like 


To Retire, But Recall 
: chance to retire,’ said 
They Can’t our friend from northern 


Iowa. ‘‘Up our way, old 
John Smith and his wife Mary stay on the 
farm because they can’t sell out for enough 
to keep them. So they keep chickens and a 
cow or two and field rent the land to the 
neighbor. 

‘‘The neighbor takes everything out of the 
land he can. John lets the buildings run 
down. After while, he dies, and Mary goes 
to live with her daughter. Somebody moves 
the house to town and sells it for $300. The 
other buildings, except the corn cribs, are 
torn down. The neighbor continues to farm 
the fields. And there is one family-sized farm 
less in Towa.’”’ 

If the elderly couple could retire and sell 
or rent the farm to some young people, the 
farm could continue as an operating unit. 
Indeed, if all the farm couples over sixty- 
five years of age, who wanted to retire, were 
able to do so at once, this would open up a 
lot of farms for young folks who now can’t 
be placed. 

How can retirement be managed? 
father retired because he had a Civil war 
pension. Father retired because he sold out 
before 1910 and got enough to keep him. But 
the present generation of elderly farmers 
hasn’t any Civil war pension, hasn’t enough 
equity to finance retirement, and doesn't 
want a state old age pension, What then? 

When the Social Security Act was first 
proposed, one suggestion (made by Henry 
Wallace) was that farmers be permitted fo 
take out voluntary annuity policies. That 1s, 
the government would pay part of the cost, 
if farmers paid in so much a year in order 
to assure themselves of a life income after 69 
vears of age. 

Nothing was done on this, but the sugzes 
tion is coming up again. There may be seme- 
thing in it. An elderly farmer with a govern 
ment annuity poliey, supplemented by a pr 
vate insurance policy, would be in a 
position to retire on an acreage near town oF 
near his country church. 

The problem of the young farmer is linked 
up with the problem of the old farmer. Help 
the elderly farmer to quit farming when ssi 
time, and you make room for a lot of youns 
people who deserve a chance. 


Grand- 


vood 


+ | 


June 28, 1941 
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He Hates E BABY these 

folks too much,’’ 
To Recall Who said the fat man with the 
Helped Him red face. ‘‘Let ’em work 


and make good like the 
rest of us are doing. I’m getting along all 
right, but, by thunder, I’m working for what 
I get.”’ 

The old farmer to whom the fat man was 
talking grunted and shifted position a little 
so the sharp corner of the bank building 
wouldn’t gouge into his back. 

“That wasn’t what you said back in 1933, 
when you came in crying to tell us the mort- 
gage company was setting you out in the 
road,” he commented. 

The fat man got redder and walked away, 
snorting. 

‘‘He hates to remember it,’’ said the old 
farmer. ‘‘I was on the county debt committee 
then, and this fellow was about 


proud. 


When he sees a poor fellow with his 
stock huddled up on a little place out on 
the edge of town, with no farm and no job, 
the comment of the prosperous man should 


always be: ‘‘There, but for the grace of God, 
go F.’ 

All of us are w here we are today, not solely 
because we are strong or virtuous, or weak and 
bad, but in large part beeause of the family 
in which we happened to be born, the friends 
that help us, the social situation that gives us 
a ehance at education and at success in earn- 
ing a living. Plus a lot of plain luck! 

Let’s remember this when we are tempted 
to talk scornfully about ‘‘reliefers”’ or ‘‘shift- 
less tenants.’’ If eeonomie rewards were hand- 
ed out equally on the basis of hard, intelli- 
gent work, some of us wouldn’t do as well as 
we think. And some of the fellows that are 
now out of luck might do a lot better. 





Odds and Ends 


HIS hot weather after the rains is sure 

making the corn grow,’’ remarked the 
driver of Taxicab No. 152 in Des Moines the 
other morning. ‘‘Farmers ought to do pretty 
well this year. But they won’t admit it. They ‘ll 
just keep on kicking. I don’t believe there is 
any other group who ean kick as long and as 
steadily as farmers ean.’’ I wonder if farmers 
do kick too much. What do you think? 


HICH is the harder, to go without things 

you want because you haven’t the money 

to buy them, or because the things you want 
just aren’t being made? We are all used to 
going without things we ean’t afford. But in 
the past, when we have had money in our poek- 
ets, we could always buy what we wanted with 
it. It is going to be a shock to a lot 





= of people to find that money can’t 





at the end of his rope. He was 
‘way back on interest, principal 
payments and taxes. Good farmer, 
too, and it was a shame to see him 
thrown out. So our committee 
refinanced by the federal land 
bank, cleared up his chattels, and 
helped start him out again. With 
that help and a good corn-hog 
check, he made the grade. Been 
doing pretty well since.’’ 

The old farmer shook his head. 
“But now he likes to think he did 
it all himself. He hates folks on 
relief. He’s beginning to hate the 
AAA. Every time he sees a re- 
liefer or an AAA man, he’s re- 
minded that it was government 
relief and government checks that 
saved him in 1933 and 1934—and 
does that make him sore!”’ 

Three counties away, we found 
another hard worker, but this one 
didn’t get enough help at the 
right time. He was in the first 
World war, served overseas, came 
back to start farming at high 
prices. The 1920-21 drop in prices 
put him heavily in debt. With a 
big family, he has never quite got 
out. He was doing fairly well as 
a renter, after many uphill years, 
when 1932 came along. 

After he had got started again, 
he rented the same farm for sev- 
eral years. Then the place was 
sold and the new owner moved on. 
Our friend took another farm 


L_— 
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Song of the Lazy Farmer 


rustled around, got the mortgage I TELL Mirandy ev’ry June reminds me of our honeymoon, 

days all the world seemed gay and troubles all were far away. We 
didnt have a cent; but heck, it didn’t cost a thing to neck; in those days 
Jane was sweet and cute, and never once did she dispute a thing I said; 
it was a loss when I gave up a-being boss. 


ly yp, 


tongue 


rout. 


J Qnnrrreeenny 





ANNAN 


wedding bell 
I know 









take a nap upon the hay. 





low’s days 


A = 
““ 


But after love’s 


I never thought the time 
would come when she 
would call me a big bum 
and chase me out to saw 
the wood just when my 
nap was goin’ good. I 

we didn’t know, at her be- 

hest, that I’d forego my 
noonday rest 
the carpets, or to hoe 


could be as 
sharp as it turned out, 
and put my laziness to 


Whene’er I hear a 


it sounds the 
knell of some poor fel- 


when all he had to do 
was please himself, his 
independent life is gone 
when he has got a wife. 
From that time on he’s 
nailin’ screens or sawin’ 
wood or hoein’ 
altho he has his wedded 
bliss he’d oft be glad to trade a kiss for just a chance to sneak away and 
young dream has took its 
flight and left, a right good cook can still make married life worth 
while. You start the day off with a smile if cakes and coffee are O. K., 
and so I reckon that I'll stay on, married to Mirandy Jane, her food 
is such I can’t complain, and when a man’s well fed, by gum, there’s 
no place quite as good as hum. 


always be exchanged for goods. 
But it is well for us to learn 


that money is just a medium of 
exchange, and that we can’t have 
in those goods unless goods are produced. 

LOT of things we want aren’t 

going to be produced, or at 
least not in sufficient quantities, 
until the war is over. We will all 
have the experience, strange here 
but common in Europe, of having 
money in our pocket that we ean’t 
exchange for what we want, be- 
cause the stores don’t have what 
we want. There aren’t enough raw 


to beat 


the garden, for when materials, especially metals, to 
we were young, I never huila onsite = sali ddl 
guesse d Mirandy’s u up a grea war machine anc 


also provide enough civilian goods. 


HE American people, fortu- 
nately, won’t have to go with- 
I’m sad, out food. American agriculture 
was prepared for this emergency. 
It will have to continue to produce 
plenty of food, even with most of 
its young men in the army or in 
defense plants. There is one ‘‘if,’’ 
however. That is, if the farm ma- 
chinery and equipment manufae- 
turers are given priorities that 
will enable them to keep on mak- 
ing enough implements. Older 
men, with some help from women, 
ean keep farm production going 
if they have the tools to do it with. 
They haven’t the strength to do it 
by hand. The U. 8. Department of 


of ease, 


beans, 














was there two years, cleaned out 





Agriculture believes that the farm 





the cockleburs—and the farm was 
sold. He moved again, and this spring the 
owner decided to go back on the farm and run 
it himself. 

This farmer is a hard worker, but he lives 
ina county where crops are too good. Folks 
came in from Nebraska to bid up on farm 


rents. Landlords got to asking eash in ad- 
vance. He couldn't find a farm, and now is 


on an acreage where he can only keep one 
cow and his hogs. There is no place for his 
horses or chickens. 

This family has lots of pride. When the 
last baby was born, the eleven-year-old son 
said gravely to his father: ‘‘We’ll have to 
work extra hard. There’s one more to feed. 
And, whatever we do, we mustn’t go on re- 
lief.”” 

Between these two men, the farmer who is 
how the satisfied owner of a big farm, and 
the farmer who is almost on relief, there is 
Very little difference in industry, in inde- 
Pendent spirit, in good citizenship. It is even 
doubtful whether there is much difference be- 
tween them in farming ability. 


One man got the breaks. The other one 


didn’t, 
Every farmer who is getting along well, 
Who sees his family seeure, his farm well 


equipped, ought. to be thankful rather than 


AN you get along 

without a hired man 
this summer? You may 
be lucky. Altho the real 
pinch in farm labor is 
expected to come a year from now, a good 
many of our farmers will have trouble this 
year. 

The family-sized farm, where all the work 
is done by the family, will have a big advan- 
tage this season. But so, altho to a lesser de- 
gree, will the highly mechanized farm, where 
a farmer can afford to pay high wages because 
fast-working machines let him get a lot of 
work done per man hour. 

The farmer who will suffer will be the 
elderly man who has to have some help, but 
doesn’t have the machinery that enables an 
operator to get more work out of his hired 
man. 

More farmers will put up livable tenant 
houses, hire older men with families, and be 
willing to spend more time in the training 
of these older men. It is going to be diffi- 
cult to get young, active and well trained 
single men to work on farms. But for a good 
while to come, it will be possible to pick up 
married men with families who can be devel- 
oped into good hands. 


Family Men 
Replace Single 
Hired Hands 


equipment industry should be at 
the top of the civilian priority list. If that is 
done, we won’t need to worry about food 
eards, even if we have to feed England, too. 


OLKS in Washington will tell you that 

midwest farmers aren’t awake to the dan- 
ger that a Hitler victory would bring to this 
country. That isn’t our fault. There has been a 
surplus of scare talk, but we learned long ago 
not to believe all we hear. As long as Nazi 
agents could draw freely on their funds in this 
country, as long as foreign consular offices 
were used almost openly as spy centers, as long 
as nothing effective was done about strikes in 
defense industries, midwesterners simply did 
not believe scare stories coming out of the east. 
Now that action is taking the place of talk, we 
will be much more ready to believe the talk. 


ARMERS who have felt that they had two 

steadfast friends in the Farm Bureau and 
the Department of Agriculture have been dis- 
turbed by stories—usually exaggerated—of 
friction between the two. Such farmers will be 
happy to know that such friction as may have 
existed has largely disappeared, and that a 
veenuine desire for good relations on both sides 
is resulting in an increased measure of ¢o- 
CLIFF GREGORY. 


operation. 
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Iowa Boys Receive Young Dairy Sires 4; 
Prizes in Purebred Essay Contest 








W. R. “Billy’’ Mitchell, Tama Farm Bureau president, did a little fast and furious 
pie eating, with the women folks looking on. 


“Boy, Those Pies 
Were Swell!” 


Tama County Farm Bureau Holds First Pie 
Baking Contest at Traer, June 20 


By ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


i nes county folks played safe in 
their pie baking contest at Traer 
last Friday. They didn’t engage a man 
judge; in fact, men had nothing to do 
with the deal until auction time. 

I was a little let down at first when 
I saw what a thoroly feminine affair 
it was. I had sort of hoped for a very 
fussy, perhaps arrogant, male strid- 
ing up and down the table, taking 
great bites of filling, pinching crusts 
unnecessarily, running the full scale 
of facial expressions and making all 
sorts of grandstand maneuvers. I 
even had a headline all ready in 
mind: “Angry Pie-Women Mob Domi- 
neering Contest Official.” 

But the headline died a-bornin’. 
The judge, brown-eyed Mrs. Mildred 
Wallace, of the Waterloo FSA office, 
just wasn’t the kind to incite riots. 
She knew her pies, and bystanders 
watched her work with interest and 
satisfaction instead of displeasure. 

All told, 61 pies were entered, over 
one-half cherry. But there were apple, 
peach, raisin, raspberry, pineapple 
and apricot pies. Entries began to 
arrive about 10:30 and continued at 
the rate of about one a minute. One 
woman said as she handed in her tin, 
she would have backed out but for 
urging of her husband (the villain). 


A committee of sixteen Farm 
Bureau women rustled up com- 
petitors. Mrs. J. C. Wood and 
Mrs. Albert McMillan, of Traer, 
and Mrs. Emil Rickert, of Rein- 
beck, had charge of registration. 


The Traer contest, first in Iowa, 
was held in connection with the an- 
nual Tama county sports festival, in 
cooperation with the Traer Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Grand champion entry was a cherry 
pie made by Mrs. Clifford Manfull, of 
near Traer. I vanked out my pencil 
and began to ask questions (partly to 
glean pointers for family use, since 
my “little woman” once baked a cher- 
ry pie considerably short of perfect.) 

Mrs. Mantfull said she had used 
fresh cherries and had baked at a 
moderate heat in a kitchen range. 
She couldn't tell much about propor- 
tions of flour. lard and so on for the 
crust. She mixes dough by instinct, 
it seems. When it looks and feels 
right, it gets rolled for the tin. 

“But I'm particular,” she said, “in 
cooking the filling and in cooling it 
ahead of time. After cooling, it isn’t 
so likely to boil out thru the crust, 
especially if the oven is a little too 
hot. Some women dust dry flour and 
sugar on top of the cherries in the 
tin, depending on the fruit juice for 
liquid. In such case, either the crust 
burns before the inside is done or the 
inside won’t be baked by the time the 





crust is right.” (That last must have 
been our trouble!) 

In general, Mrs. Wallace said, the 
pies were excellent. A few, however, 
contained just a bit too much lard— 
the crusts crumbled too readily. Un- 
der the official rules, in a pie baking 
contest, all entries must be made with 
lard and must have a crust lid. 

Mrs. Wallace did her first sorting 
on appearance. With fruit pies, she 
said, one likes to see crimped edges 
and a slightly browned crust. Only a 
small amount of fruit juice, if any, 
should have come thru the crust. 

Mrs. Wallace found considerable 
variation on the point of taste. Some 
ries were definitely oversweet; some 
a bit too tart. Probably, tho, women 
who brought pies were accurately re- 
flecting the test of their men folks. 


Maybe some of their men folks 
wouldn’t have liked the grand 
champion pie at all; men are 
like that. 


Firmness of filling was the “serve- 
out” test. Pie filling should be firm 
enough to keep the fruit pretty well 
within the slice when lifted, yet not 
so firm that it fails to present a 
mouth-watering brightness. 

At the close, the bulk of the pies 
were served to the crowd at 5 cents a 
slice, topped with ice cream furnished 
by the Tama County Farm Bureau. 
Some prize pies were auctioned off, 
the winners dividing the proceeds. 

I bought two pies myself, recalling 
that we hadn’t had pie at home in 
some time. When I got back, I found 
that the “litthke woman,” thinking to 
give me a special treat, had ordered a 
fresh raspberry pie from the baker. 
So then we had to go up and down 
the street, giving away pies! 





N TUESDAY forenoon of this 

week (June 24), a cluster of 
bystanders gathered around a radio 
microphone just below the west por- 
tico of Iowa’s capitol building in Des 
Moines. 

Attendants led up five bull calves, 
one for each of the main dairy breeds. 
Five intent-eved youths edged for- 
ward. The crowd parted for the en- 
try of Governor Wilson and Mark 
Thornburg, secretary of agriculture. 
Already present were other dignita- 
ries, including Dean H. H. Kildee, of 
Iowa Siate College; Glenn H. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the National Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association, and 
Ernest M. Wright, field secretary of 
the Iowa State Dairy Association. 

When the minute-hand neared 
noon, the announcer grasped his 
“mike” and raised a hand for silence. 

Voices faded— 
even the calves 
waiting in line 
quit munching at 
the close cut 
grass. Then talk- 
ing began again, 
this time ‘fon the 
gir. 

They had met, 
explained the pro- 
gram announcer, 
to present some 
bull calf prizes to 
first place win- 
ners in a_ pure- 
bred dairy cattle 
contest, sponsored among farm boys 
and girls this spring by the dairy 
breed associations and state farm 
papers. In Iowa, several hundred of 
these essays had been submitted thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Jowa Home- 
stead. 

For two minutes, C. V. Gregory, as- 
sociate publisher of this magazine, 
reviewed the contest rules and told 
how Glenn Campbell and other dairy 
breed neople last winter hit on the 
idea of stimulating interest in better 
dairy stock thru essay competition. 

For prizes, they located a senior 
bull calif in each major breed, out of 
a dam with a record of at least 400 
pounds of butterfat on a mature 
equivalent and on twice-a-day milk- 
ing. For an essay theme, they asked 
boys and girls between 15 and 20 
years of age to write not exceeding 
1,000 words on the subject, “Why 
Dad Should Keep Purebreds and 
Why He Should Keep Ayrshires (or 
whichever breed the writer was in- 
terested in).” 

Secretary Thornburg and Dean 
Kildee praised the aim of the con- 
test, pointing out that neither Iowa 
nor any other state yet has nearly 
enough really superior livestock. 

At 12:08 o’clock noon, Governor 


John Moellers 
Brown Swiss 
winner 








A line-up of pie experts. 
Mrs. Lester Tomlinson, Traer; Mrs. Burns Byram, Toledo, and Miss Verna Cooper, 
all first place winners. Seated, left to right—Mrs. Clifford Manfull, Traer, the sweep- 
stakes winner; Mrs. Mildred Wallace, of Waterloo, the judge, and Mrs. J. C. Wood, 
of Traer, contest committee member. 


Standing, left to right—Mrs. James Innes, Gladbrook; 
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Robert Kline 
Guernsey winner 


Richard Phillips 
Jersey winner 


Wilson, of Iowa, took the rope ot 
first calf in the line. With fit 
congratulatory remarks, he 
it over to one of the intent-eyec 
youths. 

Four minutes later, all the calves, 
in like fashion, had been transferred 
to new owners. These new owners 
were so pleased and excited they 
hardly could find words to fill up the 
final two minutes allotted to them 
for reply. 

Thus, in public ceremony this week 
were hailed the five Iowa youtlis who 
triumphed in the 1941 essay chal- 
lenge of the National Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association. Some of them 
had found the writing “terribly lard 
work,” but seldom have winners heen 
more handsomely rewarded, 
and third place essayists also 
ceived various awards. 

The complete roll call on prizes by 
breeds was as follows: 

Ayrshire—First, Gordon FE. Taylor, 
Dallas Center, Iowa, senior bull cal! 
bred by Myron Sears & Sons, Grin- 
nell; second, Barbara Rehberg, of 





passed 


Second 





Ross Inman 
Holstein winner 


Gordon Taylor 
Ayrshire winner 


Brunswick, Neb., bull calf; third. 
Carl J. Claus, Mason City, Iowa, bull 
calf. 

Brown Swiss—First, John A. Moel- 
lers, Ossian, Iowa, senior bull calf 
bred by Dr. W. W. Pearson, Waukee. 
Iowa; second, Quinton S, Nilson. Ha- 
warden, Iowa, pen and pencil set: 
third, Willis L. Speer, Horton, Ixan.. 
herd record book. 

Guernsey—First, Robert Klink 
Laurel, Iowa, senior bull call. 
by Kilpatrick & Sturgeon, W 
ward, Iowa; second, Roger Theo! 
Ohiowa, Neb., silver milk jus 
cream pitcher; third, Huge: 
Whitford, Volga, Iowa, silver pli 

Holstein—First, Ross Inman, tit 
croft, Iowa, senior bull calf, bred | 
O. L. Hamer, Waterloo, Iowa: sec 
ond, Anson H. George, Janesvitie 
Iowa, leather ring book; third, 1 
R. Ploehn, Hudson, Iowa, gold ! 

Jersey—First, Richard Phillips. 
Barnes City, Iowa, senior bull 
bred by Bert Sams & Sons, Mes 
town, Iowa; second, Ruby Maye 
ley, Eugene, Mo., gold medal: 
Herbert F. Hoover, Oskaloosa. los: 
silver medal. 

Later in the year, winnings 
from all of the various states 
sorted for a national winner in : 
breed. These over-all winners will 
get a trip, with expenses paid. 10 US 
1941 National Dairy Show, at 
phis, Tenn. 
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Workday Pointers 


Helpful Suggestions for Farmers 

















OUTWARD PRESSURE of shelled 
corn in a steel bin at a depth of 
16 feet is more than two and one- 
half times as great as downward 
pressure, according to tests made by 
Jowa State College engineers. 
AAA 
WITH LARGE rolling coulters on the 
plow, it is not difficult to turn un- 
der straw left by the combine, par- 
ticularly if it is spread rather than 
left in windrows. Notched or scal- 
loped coulter disks are generally 
more efficient than plain round ones. 
AAA 
TONGUE AND GROOVE siding can 
be made virtually water-tight if 
the pieces are brushed with white 
lead paint and put together while 
the paint is still fresh. Such treat- 
ment will preserve the wood from 
decay where the pieces join. 
ae 
MALE BIRDS should be sold or iso- 
lated from the laying flock after 
the hatching season. Fertile eggs, 
resulting from continual rooster mat- 
ing, will deteriorate rapidly when 
their temperature gets above 68 de- 
grees, F. 
AAA 
STRAW left in the ground by a com- 
bine is seldom heavy enough to 
smother clover or other young leg- 
ume seedings, particularly if it is 
spread rather than left in windrows. 
AAA 
A LANTERN or other light hung 
close to the turkey roosts will pre- 
vent the birds being frightened into 
a stampede at night or being both- 
ered by predatory animals. 
aaa 
TO MAINTAIN best possible per- 
formance of a farm tractor, keep 
the carburetor needle valve and gov- 
ernor adjusted and also grind the 
valves occasionally. 
Aaa 
DAHLIAS should be hoed instead of 
watered during dry weather. Par- 
ticularly, they should be hoed fol- 
lowing rains. 
aaa 
IN MAINTAINING a black fallow for 
weed eradication, it is essential to 
give the plot a thoro cultivation ap- 
proximately every twelve days. 
AAA 
FOR POSTS, oak should not be cut 
until it is large enough to split. 
Season the posts well before setting. 








se 


Wild Mustard 


Wild mustard is a common 
Pest in small grain fields and 
Waste places, especially in sea- 
Sons of high spring rainfall. The 
Seeds of most mustards remain 
alive in the soil for twenty to 
forty years. Crop rotation and 
the use of clean farm seed tend 
to reduce the prevalence of this 
Weed. Also pull plants found 
growing in grain fields. 
atten 











SCYBEAN OIL MEAL is a much 
more satisfactory supplement for 
fattening cattle than whole soybeans, 
according to tests at the Ohio ex- 
periment station. Because of the 
high oil content, it is difficult to 
keep cattle on feed when soybeans 
are given in amounts greater than 
one and one-half pounds daily per 
calf. 
AAA 
WHEN PASTURES get short, step 
up the grain feeding until each cow 
gets one pound of grain for each four 
or five pounds of milk produced. A 
good grain mixture for summer is 
500 pounds of corn and cob meal, 
500 pounds of ground oats and 100 
pounds of cracked soybeans or other 
high protein concentrate. 
AAA 
A No. 2 TIN CAN, tightly filled with 
a roll of gunny sacking strips, will 
provide a good homemade torch. Cut 
the strips wide enough so the roll 
will project about one-half inch from 
the can. Saturate with kerosene and 
ignite. 
aaa 
A BOBBY PIN makes a good holder 
when driving nails or brads. 


MINERAL -OIL mixed with bran 

one and one-half gallons of the oil 
to a sack of bran—makes a material 
for treating coccidiosis in turkeys. 
Add two parts of this mixture to one 
part of regular mash and feed sev- 
eral times a day. The turkey quar- 
ters, of course, must be cleaned up 
and kept clean. 

AAA 

PROTECT your barn foundations by 

using eaves troughs and spouting 
to carry away the rainwater. Be- 
sides undermining the foundation, 
water falling directly from the roof 
edge will splash against the sills 
and walls of the building, thus pro- 





moting rapid deterioration of the 

paint and decay of the lumber. 
AAA 

A DISCARDED well pipe can be 


utilized as  sub-irrigation equip- 
ment for the garden. Bore a half- 


inch hole into the pipe every ten 
inches. Bury the pipe in the irriga- 


tion trench so the holes are on the 
bottom. 
aAAA 
IN LUBRICATING rubber bushings 
on automobiles, use only hydraulic 
brake fluid. Ordinary lubricating oil 
will rot the rubber. 
AAA 
IN THRESHING barley for malting, 
take special care not to break off 
the awns (beards) so close that the 
kernels are skinned. 
AAA 
AN AUTO TIRE inserted between 
the cable wire of a hay stacker 
and the double-tree will take up the 
shock of tripping the hay load. 









See FAIRBURY, the mill that 
pumps in Lighter reezes— 
yet, is under perfect control 
in Stiffest Gales! No other has 
all the same patented features. 
That’s why it’s the lightest- 
running, longest-lasting at the 
very low price. Cheapest by 
the year. 

TE for free book, prices 
and full details. See your local 
windmill dealer or pump man. 


Aan 








FAIRBURY WINDMILL CO. 


Dept. W-5 FAIRBURY, NEBR. 


MIDWEST HEAVY DUTY 
GRAIN BINS Order now before 


prices advance and 
while Bins can be made Safe stor- 
age. _Can be sealed for loans, 7 
sizes 500 bu. up. Agents wanted. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728B Delaware, Kansas City, Mo, 
















atest self feeder—Feeds Ear 
grain, ground feed or 


Bigger Capacity. Pat. fez 
clogging. Self-agitating sides, ete. 

sizes, low as $7.75. See your 
dealer or write for free circular. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 1204 Market St. Des Moines, la. 


EAR-TAGS 








Tattoo Markers - 
Vet — Instruments 
Ear Notchers, etc 
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BREEDERS SUPPLY CO. 





Says ORVILLE STETSON 
of Crawford, Nebr. 


for Pocketbooks as 
“PTAHIS TRACTOR of mine 


credit to the oil. 


oil drag . . . resists sludge 





Nebraskan Calls Mobiloil, “Protection 


without a cent for repairs,’’ reports Orville Stet- 
son. ‘‘When I get service like that, I’m giving plenty of 


“I’ve used Mobiloil exclusively during this time,” 
Mr. Stetson continues, ‘‘and I figure it helps keep my 
total operating expense at a minimum.” 


Because Mobiloil retards wear . . . reduces wasteful 


helps protect pocketbook as well as tractor. Protect 
gears, too, with Mobiloil Gear Oil. 


Your Mobiloil Man 
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“Two Years with 
No Repair Costs 


—MOBILOILIS A 
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HERE’S YOUR MONEY-SAVING 
LINE OF FARM PRODUCTS 


MOBILOIL —to protect cars, 
trucks, farm engines. 
MOBILGAS—for power—smooth- 
ness—thrifty mileage. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—to resist 
wear in farm machinery. 
POWER FUEL—for fuel economy. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—in 
grades your gears require. 
BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY —for 


all-day protection. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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What the AAA Will 
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Do Next Y ear 


Ay YASHINGTON, D. C. — There 

were no prophets among them, 
but they had to take a shot at the 
job anyway. For in 1942 the war 
might be on full blast, peace might 
have been declared, or anything be- 
tween the two might happen. 
Yet the delegates to the na- 
tional AAA conference at 
Washington, June 10-13, had 
to start making plans for 
the 1942 program, 

After all jin a few weeks, 
farmers would be planting 
wheat for the 1942 harvest. 

These farmers, accustomed 
to worrying about surpluses 
in agriculture, now had new 
worries. There might be big 
shortages in meat, in dairy 
products, in poultry prod- 
ucts; there probably would continue 
to be great surpluses in wheat, in 
cotton and in tobacco. How to re- 
organize the program to fit these 
changes? 

They did their best. And they did 
it their own way. 

The conference was four days long. 
And for the last two days, delegates 
fought and wrangled over committee 
reports. There was no blanket ac- 
ceptance of recommendations hand- 
ed down from headquarters. 

The committees turned down some 








“A grabbing, greedy, political spirit will 
reap the whirlwind later.’’ — Wallace. 


recommendations of AAA officials. 
And the conference slapped down 
some of the recommendations of com- 
mittees. 


“Mr. Chairman,” bellowed a 
farmer from Texas, “I propose 
that Section 1 of the committee’s 
report be stricken. Drop the 
general and soil-depleting allot- 
ments and payments and we'll 
increase our feed crops and make 
trouble for you gentlemen up 
north.” 


Several hundred delegates and a 
thousand visitors, packed in the au- 
ditorium in the big south building of 
the Department of Agriculture, list- 
eped as Ohio said: ‘We'll get just 
as good control by switching that 
money to. soil-building practices.” 
And as Michigan declared: “If Mich- 
igan beans are non-depleting, I’m a 
German. Let's call things by their 
right names.” And as a grindstone 
voice from the middle-south ripped: 
“Those payments are a farce—just 
a way to get money for doing noth- 
ing.” 

These farmers had run the machin- 
ery of the act; they knew where its 
joints squeaked; they knew what in- 
terests it served. They also had some 
idea of the national purpose for which 
it was contrived. 

Sectional interests had their part 





too. This convention was almost as 
human as congress. Two men in the 
hall were discussing differential 


rates on corn loans. One man said: 
“Let’s go back to the old differen- 
tials. 


That keeps corn moving, lets 
everybody feed, doesn’t pile 
corn up in one corner of the 
middle-west.” 

Te which the other re- 
plied, with a slow glare: 

“Does that mean you fel- 
lows in Ohio get more on 
your corn loan than us fel- 
lows in Nebraska?” 

“Spike” Evans, adminis- 
trator of the AAA, threw 
one challenge at the group 
when it first met: 

“We are living thru a rev- 
olution in agricultural pro- 
duction techniques. Machines are 
changing the face of our land. Ma- 
chines, thank God, are making it un- 
necessary that we spend so much 
back-breaking effort to produce the 
food and fiber the world needs. 


“But just as surely as the sun 
rises in the east, the machine on 
the farm is breaking up the old 
family type of farm. It is carry- 
ing us in the direction of larger 
units and fewer owners. Is this 
something we want? Do we want 
an agriculture in this country 
composed of a relatively few 
large land owners, many of them 
perhaps corporations, and the 
bulk of farmers working for 
wages?.. 


“TI don't think so. For the sake of 
the peace, happiness and prosperity 
of the millions of Americans living 
on the land, we want a wide diffusion 
of ownership. ... We must work out 
means of using the machine for so- 
cially desirable ends. ... Haven't we 
the brains to use the machine—co- 
operatively perhaps—so that all the 
farmers may share in its benefits?” 

The conference committee on the 
general program ran smack into this 
argument when it brought in a com- 
promise agreement which asked (a) 
that penalty deductions on big own- 
ers be taken from the $10,000 check 
instead of being deducted above the 
$10,000 line, and (b) that congress 
he asked to see that multiple share 
landlords be exempt from the $10,000 
limitation on payments. 

These provisions were designed to 
get tough with big landlords who 
tried to double-cross the program by 
overplanting just enough so they 
wouldn’t lose their $10,000, and to let 
into the program those landlords 
who were farming on a share basis 
with tenants. 

One provision leaned away from 
the big fellows; the other leaned 
toward them. The conference turned 
the whole section down, 62 to 8. 


Another committee paragraph 
took a shot at any attempt of the 
AAA to help the poorer farm 
families. One farmer _ said: 
“We can’t go into relief, but that 
is no reason for us to act snooty.” 
Another admitted: “The best we 
can do, the small farmer is in a 
lousy situation. But that’s no 
reason for not trying to help.” 
Finally, the conference struck out 

the paragraph by a vote of 42 to 35 
and went on the next day to approve 
the following «ecommendation: 

“On any farm where the county 
committee determines that the ACP 
payments of any family or families 
on such farm is less than $40, and 
that the standard of living of the 
family or families making their liv- 
ing on that farm may be improved 
by increasing the production of food 
for family living these tamilies 
may earn payments up to $25 in addi- 
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State Delegates Meet at 


Washington to Discuss 


AAA Program Changes 


tion to those available under the 
present program.” 

Another big drive in the confer- 
ence was to change the emphasis of 
the program in the direction of con- 
servation instead of restriction of 
production. Some folks in the con- 
ference would have taken ACP pay- 
ments away from corn and wheat in 
order to pay more for seeding and 
maintaining soil-building crops. But 
the committee in this field asked 
only that total soil-depleting allot- 
ments and payments be dropped and 
the funds used to pay for soil-build- 
ing practices. 


An lowa farmer may find that 
from 25 to 35 per cent of his ACP 
check, the part that has formerly 
come to him without any special 
exertion, would now have to be 
earned. 

There was a stiff fight to prevent 
this change, with the southwest most 
active on the floor. The final vote, 
however, was 72 to 36 to make the 
shift. Another provision suggested 
that farmers be paid for “continued 
utilization of crop land for conserva- 
tion purposes in excess of normat 
acreages,” as well as for seeding 
down such acres in the first place. 

One debate, which seems likely to 
continue for some months, took place 
in the halls and in the committee 
on commodity loans. Some of the 
AAA folks feel that the present flat 
rate on corn loans pulls corn out of 
the eastern corn belt, piles it up in 
the west, and that both sections 
would be better off if normal differ- 
entials are maintained. 


Wheat loans are so handled. 
A farmer in western Nebraska 
gets a lower wheat loan than 
one next door to market. The 
plan was to make corn loans 
take the same form. 


This plan ran up against stiff op- 
position. Finally the committee drew 
up a compromise which said: 

“In general, location differentials 
should be applied to loan values so 
that relative values between areas 
will be disturbed as little as possible, 
and that the commodities will still 
be able to flow freely from producing 
areas to the points where they will 
be used, ... In the case of corn, the 
question of location differentials was 
thoroly discussed and no agreement 
was reached by this committee. It 
was recommended, however, that fur- 
ther study be made and presented to 
producer representatives of the com- 
mercial corn area before any change 
is made from the present flat rate.” 





‘“‘Democracy means freedom plus gro- 
ceries.”-—R. M. Evans. 


Actually, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is using a differential in 
selling its corn. Corn at Iowa points 
is moving at 65 cents, while the bot- 
tom price at Chicago is 69 cenis 

Delegates learned about the 
and the economic pressures 
ing from war in a lot of ways. 

The AAA farmers listened to Leon 
Henderson, a short, heavy, swit 
engine of a man, tell about the strue- 
gle to keep inflation away. 

They heard Secretary Claude 
Wickard, farnter like thems 
leader who had come up thru 
AAA ranks, tell of the difficulties of 
fitting the demands of many groups 
into a program that made sens 
the nation and for agriculture. 


They heard Milo Perkins, in- 
ventor of Food Stamps, buyer of 
food for Britain, warn that Srit- 
ish needs this winter may be very 
great, and that shortages may 
develop in dairy products. 


They heard Henry;Wallace say! 
defense effort. had been painless 
far, but that we were getting to the 
place where sacrifices would be nee 
He pointed out the need 





essary. 


holding the AAA as a means oi meet- 






ing post-war shocks. He wat 
against thinking of farm programs in 
terms of price only. Farm income, 
he said, was a matter of voluue of 
production multiplied by unit price 
There will be changes in farm pro- 
grams and every other kind of pro- 
gram in the coming months, predicted 
Wallace. That’s what war does 





farmers: 


specific soil-building practices. 


nearer to market. 





WHAT WILL 1942 CHANGES IN AAA 
MEAN TO YOU? 


If recommendations of the delegates to the AAA conference in 
Washington are approved and put into the next 


AAA program. 


1. Won’t get payments in 1942 on general soil-depleting allot ments. 
but will be able to earn a portion of this amount by carrying out 


2. Will get an additional check for $25 if the ACP check is less 
than $40 and if family garden and other approved subsistence prac- 
tices are maintained. This $25 goes to the operator only, and is one 
check on which no landlord can get a split. 


3. Will have a chance to earn more money by conservation prac- 
tices, but may be trimmed down a bit on other payments. 


4. May find differentials in force on corn loans, as in wheat, 50 
that corn loans in Iowa would be lower than corn loans in Illinois. 
This point is still being debated. 


These and other recommendations came up thru county and state 
AAA meetings for discussion at the national meeting at Washington. 
Before the program assumes final form, farm organizations will pre- 
sent their views, congress may modify existing legislation, and AAA 
officials will have to fit the recommendations into a program that 
maceis legal requirements and defense needs. 
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Here is a part of a bunch of 800 heavy hogs fed out this past spring on the Charles 
Mathies farm, near Fairfield, Jefferson county, lowa. 
these hogs were averaging around 600 pounds apiece. 


At time of sale, in late April, 
Mr. Mathies had them ready 


for market last fall, but when the price dropped, he decided to hold them until bids 


got better. 
weight. 


He finally realized an average of approximately $7.60 per hundred- 
The buyers, Morrell & Company, of Ottumwa, accepted delivery at a rate 


not exceeding 150 head per day. 











Farm and Feed Lot 








Finish Out Yearlings 


High quality yearlings weighing 
around 800 to 1,000 pounds should 
not be rushed to market in an un- 
finished condition, despite recent 
market declines, says Rex Beresford, 
extension animal husbandman at 
Iowa State Cellege. 

Instead, they should be fed out and 
finished for the August or Septem- 
ber market. The supply of fat baby 
beeves probably will taper off dur- 
ing the midsummer months, and 
there is a good chance that prices 
then will advance, according to 
Beresford. At any rate, the year- 
lings should make good enough gains 
at least to pay the cost of the extra 
feed, and their better finish will raise 
their grade. 
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By John Turnipseed 


VERY one is talkin’ about nutri- 

tion these days, says the depot 
agent to me the other day. 
What’s nutrition? I says. 

It’s eatin’ what’s good for you, he 





says. These nutritionists say to be 
strong and healthy we must have 
just the right 
amount of vita- 


mins and calories 
and spinach, 

That’s the way 
I feed my cows, I 
says, but I ain’t 
no cow. What’s 
the use of eatin’ 
if you can’t eat 
nothing but what’s 
good for you? 

Them nutrition- 
ists don’t under- 
Stand that what makes you enjoy a 
Meal ain’t the vitamins in it, but 
how it’s cooked. <A good cook can 
start with mighty little, and with a 
Pinch of this and a pinch of that and 
the skill of an artist she'll set you 
Up a meal that will make your mouth 
Water. But give a poor cook the best 
food in the world to start with, and 
What she turns out will make you so 
Sad you don’t care whether you 
Starve or not. 

The thing that makes a feller well 
tourished, I says, is bein’ happy 
While he eats. That makes your di- 
8estive apparatus work 100 per cent, 
and when it does, you'll be well nour- 
shed no matter what you eat. But 
if your food ain’t been dolled up by 
@ 00d cook, your stummick goes on 
@Strike and don’t git no good out of 
it, and I don’t blame it. 

The only good meal, I says, is the 
Meal that you enjoy eatin’! 











John Turnipseed 





If You Sell Seed 


When Iowa’s new seed law goes 
into effect, July 1, farmers must, to 
sell seed on their own places, pro- 
vide the buyer, either by display 
placard or printed or written state- 
ment, with the following information: 

1. The percentage germination of 


the seed being sold, together with 
the calendar month and year said 
seed was tested to determine the 


percentage. 

2. Kind and number per ounce or 
pound of all secondary noxious weed 
seeds in the lot, if in excess of cer- 
tain tolerances. (These tolerances 
can be learned from the Iowa secre- 
tary of agriculture, at Des Moines.) 

3. A guarantee that no primary 
noxious weed seeds are present, sub- 
ject to certain tolerances. 

Heretofore, there has not been 
much regulation of seed sales at the 
point of production. The new law is 
stiff, but its purpose is to curb the 
distribution of bad weeds. 

Farmers who sell seed and deliver 
it thru a common carrier are subject 
tc the same labeling requirements 
as seedsmen. These requirements 
are quite comprehensive, and the 
details can be learned from the Iowa 
secretary of agriculture, or thru the 
local county agricultural agent. 


1941 Wheat Loan Rate 


Rates for the new wheat loan pro- 
gram have now been announced by 
the federal government. 

They will range from 97 cents to 
$1.03 per bushel, farm stored basis, 
in Iowa. The exact figure in any 
county will depend upon its distance 
from the main terminal markets. The 
lower rate, for example, is in the 
northwest counties; the high rate in 
the extreme eastern and southeastern 
counties. 

Wheat in farm storage will become 
eligible for loans in Iowa thirty days 
after harvest. Wheat put in terminal 
storage may be offered as loan col- 
lateral as soon as received. 

The wheat loan will be available 
up to December 31, 1941, and will 
mature on April 30, 1942. All loans, 
however, are callable on demand. 








Rape Seed for Harvest? 


Farmers are reporting that rape 
fields this year are setting seed. 
They wonder if it would not be a 
good idea to harvest some of this 
set, in view of the scarcity of rape 
seed supplies this past spring. 

Unfortunately, most of these fields 
are not the true Dwarf Essex variety. 
They were planted to the bird-seed 
Argentine variety, a rape which ha- 
bitually sets a lot of seed. It is con- 
sidered inferior to the Dwarf Essex, 
because, after setting seed, it makes 
little further forage growth. 
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AND is moving faster . . . Look at the chart. The black 
columns represent farm sales made during the first 
five months of 1941 by The Federal Land Bank of 

Omaha. The white columns show farm sales for the same 
period in 1940... The increase is 97%. 

Prospects for farm income are the brightest in years. 
With corn, cattle, hogs, and wheat at record figures, earn- 
ings are on a new high level .. . YET, LAND PRICES 
ARE STILL LOW! 

Today is a favorable time to buy. This is true whether 
you are looking to land for a safe investment, a substantial 
profit, greater security, or as a home seeker . . . Nothing is 
so certain — so dependable — as a good farm. 

Not only are prices reasonable, but Federal Land Bank 
terms are liberal. Pay down one-third to one-fifth. The bal- 
ance at low interest over a long period — like paying rent. 
Investigate these UNUSUAL opportunities. Get land 
while it is a good buy. 


See Your Nearest National 
Farm Loan Association 


ATLANTIC 

Ernest P. Greve 
BLOOMFIELD 

Vv. G. Warner 


LOGAN 

P. J. Morrow 
MARENGO 

J. L. Melirath 
CHARITON 


: MT. AYR 
w m. Hoegh F. J. Daughton 
( a = 7 as ODEBOLT 
eee. ——_ —— Glenn R, Pedersen 
COUNCIL BLUFFS ONAWA 


Osear L. Bock 

19 Pearl Street 
CRESTON 

R, W. Bell 
DECORAH 

. G. Ludeman 

DENISON 

J. E. Gatens 
GUTHRIE CENTER 

Ivan O. Hasbrouck 


Harold 0. Boe 
OTTUMWA 

F. W. Ellerbrock 

Rm. No. 12 Langdale Bldg. 
PERRY 

H. C. Modlin 
RED OAK 

E. M. Coppage 
SHENANDOAH 


HARLAN A. Lindburg 
Vv. L. Christensen SIOUX CITY 
INDIANOLA E. W. Wichhart 


223 Commerce Bldg. 


Carl H. Lane 











Reading the Advertisements . . 


—tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs arise on your farm every week. 
Knowing which machine, which tools, which automobile, which 
suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps as little 
as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single 
purchase. 


Read the advertisements in 
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New officers lowa 4-H girls: Left to right, Dorothy Darnel, Washington county, president; Dorothy Behan, Clinton county, 


vice-president; Barbara Lieberknecht, 


Louisa county, secretary-treasurer; Dorothy Hildebrand, Muscatine county, historian. 


IOWA 4-H GIRLS HOLD CONVENTION AT AMES 


ITH ideas for nails and panel 

discussions for claw hammers, 
1,154 Iowa 4-H farm daughters spent 
the three days of their fourteenth 
annual state convention at Iowa 
State College, June 11 to 14, mental- 
ly “Building Tomorrow Today.” The 
world became a liitle bigger and 
more exciting, but as the horizon 
stretched, responsibilities loomed. 

The future of democracy, decided 
the 4-H girls in four discussions, de- 
pends upon all of us, and our re- 
sponsibilities begin today—not when 
we become adults. Fused with farm 
girl ideas were those of two Latin- 
American girls—Frances Dalys Es- 
coffery, of Panama City, Panama, 
and Nilda Nunez del Prado, La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Seven Iowa boys and girls who had 
spent a week in New York City, in 
May, presented their urbanized-rural 
viewpoints. An adult leader sat on 
each panel. Miss Mary Winn, of the 
Carnegie Endowment, which has 
been helping with Iowa 44H discus- 
sions the last three or four years, 
and Katherine Hunter, of the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau, Chicago, 
were “source people.” 

P. C. Taff, assistant director of 
extension, met with the thirty panel 
members two days before the con- 
vention and trained them in discus- 
sion technique. 


South America drew closer on 
the 4-H girls’ globe as Senorita 
Graciela Mandujano, representa- 
tive of the Chilean Department 
of Agriculture, and Mrs. Concha 
Romero James, Mexican citizen, 
discussed the people, geography - 
and ideas of their country. 

The three enemies of democracy 
in Chile are isolation, ignorance and 
poverty among the rural people, Miss 
Mandujano told 4-H Club girls. 

There are no middle-class farmers 
in Chile, as there are in the United 
States, explained Miss Mandujano. 
Tracing the agricultural situation his- 
torically, she pointed out that the 
division of land goes back to colo- 
nial times, when large grants were 
made and Indians tilled the soil for 
wealthy land owners. 

“Today, as in the United States,” 
she said, “there are few Indians left, 
but we still have the wealthy land 


owners, and the work is done today 
by the poverty-stricken class.” 

Mrs. James, director of intellectual 
cooperation, from the Pan-American 
Union, told 4-H girls about some of 
the famous women leaders from 
neighboring countries to the south. 


The vivacious woman from 
Mexico said she wished to tell 
lowa girls about famous women 
leaders of other countries, in or- 
der that “you may have confi- 
dence in their ability to partici- 
pate with you in the struggle to 
preserve that spirit of democ- 
racy which is fast fading from 
Europe and the eastern world.” 


Practicing the democratic proce- 
dures they discussed, the 4-H girls 
held a political rally replete with fan- 
fare and campaign speeches, and 100 
official county delegates filed past a 
ballot box to elect next year’s offi- 
cers. Careful count showed the fol- 
lowing girls victorious: 

Dorothy Darnel, president. She’s 
19; hails from Washington county; 
eight years in club work; member 
of the state reserve clothing demon- 
stration team last year; participated 
in panel discussions at the 1940 con- 
vention; served as president of both 
her club and county in 1939. The 
Jacksonite 4-H Club proudly claims 
her. 

Dorothy Behan, vice-president, is 
from Clinton county. She is 17 vears 
old, and seven of them spent in club 
work; member of last vear's blue 
ribbon demonstration team at the 
Iowa State Fair; was county health 
girl in 1939; has held all locat offices 
and one county office: for her food 
preservation project last year she 
canned 235 quarts of food. She’s one 
of the Almont Hustlers. 

Barbara Lieberknecht, secretary- 
treasurer, She’s 17; six years in 
club work and an officer every vear; 
on the state fair clothing demonstra- 
tion team in 1939; reserve champion 
in the state style revue last vear; 
valedictorian of her graduating class 
this year; active in music and dra- 
matics. She’s a member of the Jolly 
Workers Club, of Louisa county. 

Dorothy Huiidebrand, historian. She 


lives in Muscatine county; 17 years 


old; county health champion and 
state reserve health champion in 


1939; member of a state fair demon- 
stration team last year; club presi- 
dent and county secretary-treasurer 
this year; best one-year record book 
in 1940. She belongs to the Goshen- 
Wapsie Club. 

Lorraine Harmon, Worth county, 
was judged the “best groomed girl” 
among Iowa’s 13,000 club girls in 
the state revue held during the con- 
vention. Lorraine will receive a 
free trip to the National Club Con- 
gress in Chicago this fall. 


Blue ribbon winners in the 
revue were Marguerite Kager, 
Jasper county; Yvonne Heister- 
kamp, Monona county; Beulah 


Stewart, Washington county; 
Mary Fulghum, Cerro Gordo 
county, and Helen’ Fluckey, 


Union county. 


Dorothy Lukes, 16, of Howard 
county, won a Singer sewing ma- 
chine for the best clothing record. 
She believes homemade clothes are 
the best, and has made 177 new gar- 
ments, 11 made-overs and mended 
158 garments. Dorothy has had four 
years of club work and has held ev- 
ery office in her local club. 

A Burpee sealer for the best can- 
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ning record in 1940 was awarded to 
Frieda Haywood, Hardin county 
She canned 836 quarts of fruit 
meats, vegetables and jelly last year, 
had time to plan 351 meals and pre 
pare 432, and maintained a perfe 
attendance record for 1941. Frieq 
has been in club work five of he 
sixteen years and demonstrated 4 
the Dairy Cattle Congress. 


Encircled by the _ traditiona! 
clover chain, Dr. Charles E. Fri. 
ley, president of lowa State Co)- 
lege, was initiated into honorary 
membership in the lowa 4-H girls 
organization. Calhoun count, 
4-H girls performed the initiation 
ceremony—annual custom of the 
lowa organization since 1926. 


Mrs. Blanche Brobeil Spaulding 
St. Paul, Minn., former assistau 
state 4-H leader in Iowa, sent 
girls home with the challenge t: 
rich today’s living to strengthen 4 
their tomorrows. 

Defining citizenship as “involy 
breadth of experience, training and 
vision, and calling for heights and 
depths of real feeling,” Mrs. Span! 
ing declared that the long journey 
back to normal living after todaw’s 
war chaos will be more difficul: 
we sit down with folded hands and 
say, “What can I do about it?” 


“You can not strive for a goal you 
do not hold within,” he concluded 
“Let us, then, hold within ourse!ves 


today a vision worthy of our striving 
toward tomorrow.” 

Rural girls and women represent 
ing all lowa thru the state 4-H Club 
organization dedicated youth to the 
preservation and betterment of tlie 
American way of life, {nm an annual 
outdoor music festival on Clydoa 
Williams Field, Friday evening. 

Entitled “Ad Astra Per Aspera’— 
“To the Stars Thru Endeavor’’—tle 
festival opened with the traditional 
twilight sing by a chorus of 1,200 
delegates. Reader for the festival 
was La Verna George, Story county 
4-H girl. The script was prepared 
by Miss Fannie R. Buchanan and 
Mrs. Pearl Converse, of the exten- 
sion rural sociology section. 


The dedication was read by 
Mrs. Edith Barker, state 4-H 
girls leader and general conven- 
tion chairman. Mrs. Barker, in a 
special message to delegates, 
told them how they might serve 
in this period of national crisis 


“There are many ways we cil 
serve,” she said. Our citizenship pro 
gram the last four years has been 
kelping you to think things thru. Be 
a strong citizen yourself, practicing 
the democracy you believe in. Evalu 
ate conflicting philosophies of gov 
ernment—determine which - provide 
the finest opportunity for living 4 
good life. 

“You can be of immediate help in 
furthering the program for bettie 
nutrition. Demonstration teams can 
help by teaching the basic nutrition 
al needs and how to grow, prepare 
and preserve the food required.’ 





Latin-American visitors: Left, Frances Dalys Escoffery and Nilda Nunez del Prado 
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In These 
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with a snug 





No. 320—A compiete summer outfit for 
a little tot. A sun-suit that may be topped 
by a wrap-around and bonnet. Sizes 2 to 10. 
Size 6, suit, one and one-fourth yards of 
35-inch fabric; dress, two and one-fourth 
yards; bonnet, seven-eighths yard. 





No. 321—This smart sportster shows 
its back attractively buttoned and_ its 
waistband curving in front. Sizes 12 to 
20 and 30 to 40. Size 16 requires three 
and three-eighths yards of 35-inch fabric. 
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No. 4729—Cool and comfortable, this 
easy-to-make matron’s frock with novel 
collar and pockets. Sizes 
386 requires four and five-eighths yards 
of 35-inch fabric. 


No. 9677—A well-designed afternoon 
dress that will flatter your figure. Note 
the attractive bodice treatment. 
34 to 48. Size 36 requires three and 
one-eighth yards of 39-inch fabric. 


No. 9685—Here’s your sun-tan dress 
waist-girdle, 
parts and flaring skirt. 

bolero is included. 








34 to 48. Size 


Sizes 


soft bodice 
A “dress-up” 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 
30 to 40. Size 16 requires three and 
one-fourth yards of 35-inch fabric; the 
bolero, one and five-eighths yards. 


























COOKERY CORNER 

















Creamy Chocolate sets. Beat the two egg whites until 


ee ; light and dry. Add two level table- 
3 squares of unsweetened chocolate 


> > 
¥% cup of cold water spoons of sugar to one teaspoon of 
1% teaspoon of salt vanilla and beat again. When the 
% cup of sugar pie is done, spread the meringue over 
% cup of whipping cream 


” tected oF Vane the top and set it in a hot oven until 
1 quart of milk the top is delicately browned.—Mrs. 
Cleve Butler, Audrain County, Mis- 


Cut chocolate into pieces, add the , 
souri, 


water, and cook over a low flame 
until the mixture is smooth. Add 
the salt and sugar, boil for five min- Apple Pie 
utes, and cool. Beat the cream until 
moderately stiff, fold it into the choc- 
olate mixture, and add the vanilla. filled. Mix five-eighths of a cup or 
Heat the milk in a double boiler. To more of sugar, one-fourth teaspoon 
serve, put a spoonful of the choco- of 


tg ote Neg d fill th f salt and one-third teaspoon of cin- 
: we —— 2 . 1€ namon and sprinkle over the apples. 
cup with hot milk. 


Dot the top with bits of butter. Add 





Slice four to six tart apples and 
arrange until lower crust is well 








Raisin Nut Bread one teaspoon of lemon juice. If apples 

2 cups of flour are dry, add two or more tablespoons 
3 teaspoons of combination baking of water. If apples are juicy, the bot- 

powder tom crust may be sprinkled with a 
u% spoc f sé i rf . 
2 teaspoon of salt thin layer of flour. Add the top crust, 
144 cup of sugar : = 
1 cup of raisins fastening the edges well. Makes one 
1 cup of nutmeats eight-inch pie. 
2 eggs 
1 cup of milk —_—— 
3 tablespoons of butter, melted ——— | oe 


and cooled 


Sift dry ingredients. Beat eggs. NO COUNTRY AIR 


Mix with milk and butter. Mix in . , 7 
lightly, adding raisins and nutmeats. _ For the first time in many years, 
Country Air does not appear in 


Pour in greased loaf pan, bake in a os re 
al “ Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 pesto 
minutes.—Elise Lucas, Holt County, 

Nebraska. Elizabeth Wherry, the — 
county, Iowa, farm woman who 
Chocolate Cake writes the column, is in the hospi- 
2 eggs tal recovering from an operation 
1 cup of sour cream for appendicitis. She hopes to be 
1% cups of sugar able to sit up and write for the 


2 cups of sifted flour 
1 teaspoon of soda 

% cup of cocoa 

% cup of boiling water 
y4 teaspoon of salt 


next issue. 


Every farm woman who has had 
similar hard luck will know how 
Mrs. Wherry feels, with canning 


Beat the eggs and sugar until light. time on, weeds growing in the gar- 
Pour the boiling water on the cocoa den, threshing approaching and 
and stir into a paste. Add the cocoa all the other summer farm jobs 
and sour cream to the egg mixture rushing along. 


and combine. Add the sifted flour 

and salt. Beat hard for about a min- 

ute. Dissolve the soda in a little hot 

water and add. Pour into a loaf pan 

or make two layers. Bake about 30 

minutes in a moderate oven. 
Delicious frosting: 











2 cups of sugar 

1 cup of sour cream 

Pinch of salt 

Combine and place on stove. Stir 

until boiling point is reached. Boil 
to soft ball stage. Cool a little and 
beat until stiff enough to spread. ss 
This has an unusual and surprising- ~ 
ly delightful flavor.—Mrs. E. P. Hoy, Serves 


Monona County, Iowa. 


Mock Pumpkin Pie for Summer len Daily 
Put one cup of milk in a saucepan, 
add one-fourth teaspoon of soda, and 


set milk on stove to heat. Line a 


pie plate with good pastry. Separate ®@ Mentholatum brings delightful re- 
two eggs and beat the yolks until lief for the discomforts of: 



















light. Add one-half cup of sugar and 1. Summer Colds. 2. Superficial Burns. 
one cup of apple sauce, from which 3. Minor Cuts. 4. Nasal Irritation due to 
juice has been drained, to the egg colds or dust. 5. Sunburn. 6, Cracked 


volks. Mix and add one-fourth tea- Lips. 7. Surface Skin Irritations. 8. 
: 4 Scratches and Bruises. 9. Stuffy Nostrils. 
spoon of salt and one teaspoon of 10. Chafing—Prickly Heat 


ground nutmeg to the mixture. Add 
the mixture to the scalded milk and MENTHOLATUM 
pour it into the pie pan and bake in 


a moderate oven until the filling Gives COMFORT Daily 

























for delivery. 


Patterns may be secured for 12 cents each, in coin or stamps (coin 
preferred, Address all orders to the Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 


Allow about ten days 














SASK MOTHER 


SHE KNOWS... ~~ 


® How cookies escape from the cookie 
jar ... and biscuits disappear when 
Clabber Girl is used ... You pay less 
but use no more. 


CLABBER rary 


aking Powder -° 
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owen ee 
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A Friendly Place 
for All the Family 





Save money for other plea- 


sures on your trip — take 
advantage of economy prices 
at the Rome. Large, comfort- 
able rooms. Marvelous food 
is always served in the new 


Bar Grill and Coffee Shop. 










ROOMS WITH 
DETACHED BATH 


$12 10 $2° 


PRIVATE BATH 







OMAHA 





New Tractor 


Bucks Hay or Grain Bundles 
Field to Stacker, Barn or Thresher 





AN 
Write Sora ee and prices on our new Steel 
Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes 
of Tractors,—just the thing for sweeping grain 
shocks or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel 
Stackers and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 

WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Boxr:; Hastings, Nebracka 


noc Houses BARGAIN} 


Let your wheat sealing money buy you a 
Hy 4": hog house, This 











s champion combina- 





fh tion Hog House and Grain Bin holds 
1,300 bushels wheat or shelled 
se wa 6 litters of pigs. s 
i tovt. approved for 

Sammi Iie any kind of grain. 
Heavy construction. Mov- 
able, complete with pig 
partitions, at money- | 
say . 





= 
r) 
< 





pr ; 
vay for your hog house. 
Write for Free literature | 
and our sealing propo- 
sition 

WESTERN SILO CO., Box W-44, West Des Moines, lowa 




































easily? Because of 
Then try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
rundown, nervous feelings of “diffi- 
store. 
ROTARY 
One man moves more 
without Stopping tr ‘actor. 
est Prices! 
CENTRAL MFG. 
Phone ‘AT-0794) 
singe st Milker Advancement 
rubber teat cup with squeeze and 
tion Write Dept. 


fF Is! Cranky? Restless? 
If S! distress caused by 
table Compound. Pinkham’s Com- 
cult days.” Made especially for wom- 
K-S scrarer cS 
dirt, builds dams, fills 
Proved 5 years by hun- 
FREE BOOK— Full details for Free 
1614 inara St., 
a D4 Clean-Easy Milker now 
suction combined to give faster, 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., “MADISON, WIS. 


Can't sleep? Tire 
monthly functional disturbances? 
pound is famous for relieving such 
en. WORTH TRYING! Any drug- 

(Formerly ‘“‘Duplex'’) 

ditches, levels land, ete., 

dreds of users. Lowe 

Trial Offer. Send og 

. 24, OMAHA, NEB. 

PORTABLE 
AND TRACK 
MILKERS 

equippe: a. With sensationally new 

cleaner, more natural milking oc 





Men afflicted with bladder trouble, 
Getting up Nights, Pains in Back, 
Hips or Legs, Nervousness, Dizzi- 
ness, physical inability and general 
impotency, send S r Dr, Ball’s amaz- 
ing FREE Book. titled ““To Men Past 40° It tells 
how to correct these conditions and have new zest. 
BALL CLINIC. Dept 3607, Excelsior Springs. Mo. 











SELL IT QUICKER WITH A WANT AD !! 
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Homemade Jams Are Best 





i, penne all over the country are 
wondering what they can do 
to help out in the great defense pro- 
gram. I’d hate to think that I might 
be called upon to rivet wings on an 
airplane, for instance; and I’d hate 
worse to have to shoot down para- 
chutists that might come floating 
down in our county. I’m sure that 
the parachutist would be safer than 
I would be myself, even with the 
gun pointing in the air. 

But we women are capable of a 
bigger and more effective means of 
helping right in our own kitchens— 
by canning and preserving extra food 
for winter use. There is no greater 
ammunition in any war than a full 
supply of nourishing food. So it’s up 
tc us to do our part right now. 


The cherries are ripe, both red 
and black raspberries are com- 
ing along pretty soon, and there 
may still be strawberries, with 
plums, grapes and pears to come 
a little later. 

So perhaps it’s time to check our 
plans for jellies and jams, decide 
how much we can use this winter and 
how much of each kind to make. 

Jelly should be clear, transparent 
end firm enough to hold its form 
when slipped out of the glass. If the 
jelly has a clouded appearance, it 
may be from insufficient straining 
of the juice or from cooking the fruit 
too long before straining. 

The degree of firmness depends 
on the amount of pectin in the fruit 
itself and in the amount that is add- 
ed to the fruits which naturally do 
not have enough. 

Jam is richer than jelly because 
the body of the fruit is included with 
the juice. It is always best to work 
with a small amount of fruit. Six 
or eight glasses of jelly or jam are 
enough to handle satisfactorily at 
one time. The kettle should be four 
times as large as the quantity of 
juice to be cooked. 


Cherry Jelly 


Vash two pounds of sour red cher- 
ries and remove the stems. Add one- 
half cup of water to the cherries, 
boil for ten minutes and strain thru 
a jelly bag. This yields about two 
cups of juice, Mix the juice with two 
cups of sugar and bring to a_ boil 
over a hot fire. Add one box of pow- 
dered fruit pectin and bring to a 
bard, rolling boil for one minute be- 
fore removing from the stove. Skim, 
and pour quickly. 


Rhubarb and Strawberry Jam 


Put thru the food chopper about 
ene pound of rhubarb that has been 
cut into one-inch pieces. Crush thor- 
oly. Grind about one quart of ripe 
strawberries. Combine the fruits. 
Measure sugar into a dry dish and 
set aside until needed. Measure the 
fruit into a five or six-quart kettle, 
filling up the last cup or fraction of 
a cup with water if necessary. 


Place over the hottest fire. Add 
powdered fruit pectin, mix well, and 
continue stirring until the mixture 
comes to a hard boil. Pour in five 
cups of sugar. Continue stirring, 
bring to a full boil, and boil hard for 
one minute. Remove from fire, skim, 
and pour into sterilized glasses. Par- 
affin. 

Raspberry Jam 


Wash two quarts of raspberries, 
crush them thoroly, cook over a hot 
fire until the mixture comes to a 
good boil, then add one box of pow- 
dered pectin and continue to stir 
until boiling again. Add sugar to 
equal the original weulight of the rasp- 
berries and cook rapidly until the 
jelly stage is reached. Remove from 
stove and pour into sterilized glasses. 


Red Raspberry and Cherry Conserve 


Cook one cup of pitted cherries in 
two tablespoons of water until the 
skins are tender. Add one cup of 
red raspberries and one and one-half 
cups of sugar and cook until the 


mixture is thick and clear. Pack 
into sterilized jars and seal. 
Grape Marmalade 

Wash grapes and stem them. 


Press pulp from the skins. Cook the 
pulp and put it thru a sieve to re- 
move the seeds. Add skins to pulp, 
measure this mixture and add about 
two-thirds as much sugar as pulp. 
Cook the mixture until the skins are 
tender (about 20 minutes), and seal 
at once in clean, hot jars.—Z. R. M. 





Slugs Damage Iowa Roses 


OWA roses are being hit by the 

worst slug worm infestation in 
several years, according to Haroll 
Gunderson, Iowa State College exten- 
sion entomologist. Slugs attack all 
varieties of roses, but the Rambler 
seems to be hit the worst. 

“Many gardeners probably are un- 
aware that their bushes are infest- 
ed,” Gunderson pointed out, “be- 
cause the slugs are difficult to see.” 

At this time of year the slugs are 
about one-half inch long and are a 
shade of green which is about the 
color of the rose leaves. The pests 
lie parallel to the veins in the leaves 
and sometimes are discovered only 
after careful examination. 

The slugs feed upon the leaves of 
skeletonizing them. Con- 
sequently, when the blooms appear 
they are small and unthrifty. The 
attacks also weaken the resistance 
of the bushes, making them suscept- 
ible to other diseases. 

Gunderson says the slugs may be 
controlled easily, either by dusting 
the leaves with Derris dust, contain- 
ing one per cent of rotenone, or by 
spraying with a solution of two table- 
spoons of lead arsenate added to one 
gallon of water. Both sides of the 
leaves should be covered thoroly. 
One application is usually sufficient. 


the roses, 
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PERSONAL 
AFFAIRS 


By LUCILE 


She May Change 

a LUCILE: Last summer, } 

met a girl from the city, and wy 
write quite often. But she says shy 
doesn’t like the country and never 
could. I think a lot of her, and she 
says she does of me, but I don’t know 
whether I should give her up.—Won- 
dering. 

If you are seriously considering 
the girl as a future wife, you’d bette; 
think long and earnestly before you 
bring out on the farm a girl wh: 
avowedly does not like the country 
and who is convinced she never could 
like it. To be a true helpmate to her 
husband, a woman must enter whole- 
heartedly into his interests, and par- 
ticularly is this so on the farm, wher: 
the work and the home are so closely 
associated. 

However, maybe if this girl visits 
more often in the country, she wi}! 
learn to like it better. And especial- 
ly if she likes you a lot. There have 
been cases where girls swore they 
hated the farm—until they met and 
fell in love with a nice young farmer 
and changed their minds. I have 
known of city girls who developed 
into excellent farm wives. 

AA 

Need Not Tell Them 
ir.” LUCILE: I’m nineteen ané 

have never had a date. I recent- 
ly met a young man that I liked, and 
I think he was interested in me, but 
for some silly reason I told him | 
don’t go out. I have not heard any- 
thing from him, and I wonder if I 
should have told him that I don't 
go out. I’m very frank and can't 
hand out a line like some girls. I feel 
that if a fellow is interested in me, 
he won’t care whether or not I’ve 
ever had any dates. Am I right?— 
Ruthie. 

I can’t see why it was necessary 
for you to tell the young man you'd 
never had a date. Ordinarily, I’d say 
it would not make any real differ- 
ence if the young man is really in- 
terested, but there might be some 
who would wonder what was wrong 
with you that accounted for your 
dateless state. Just say nothing the 
next time, accept the date if you 
want to, then act natural and at ease 
so he will not suspect that you have 
never been out before. 

aa 


Children Are Major Problem 


EAR LUCILE: I have 

I would like to have solved. I 
am thirty-nine years old, a widow 
for two and a half years, and have 
five children, ranging from eighteen 
down to six years 

A young man twenty-seven years 
old has fallen in love with me and 
wants to marry me. He has a good 
job and income, but I have told him 
that he is too young for me; but he 
insists age makes no difference. 

The children like to have him 
around. Do you think our age dilfe:- 
ence is too much, or could we gel 
along well and be happy together? I 
love him dearly.—Uncertain. 

I think your problem is one that 
you alone can solve. I think you 1eal- 
ize sensibly that twelve years is a 
great difference in ages in this case, 
and that it should figure quite prom: 
inently in your plans. However. | 
know of a case or two where a Wo! 
an has been twelve or fifteen years 
older than her husband, and see} 
ingly the marriages were happy. 

There is no hard and fast rule 
go by. It all depends upon the ten 
peraments of the parties involved 
and the circumstances in each inl 
vidual case. In your case, I might 

warn that your five children constl 
tute a pretty grave obstacle. A yours 
man of twenty-seven might find hap- 
piness with a woman of thirty-nine 
if it were she alone, but saddling a 
young man with a ready-made family 
of five children is something else. 
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Here are the buildings in which poultry experimental work is done at the National 
Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
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Sarah Jane 


'e@ 
ig J 
Says: 
Some Chicks Drowned 
To the Editor: Our chicks are in 
the brooder house with the brooder 
siove running about as it did when 


first put them out. This is the 
rd day of cloudy, damp weather. 


we 





"For the sake of the chicks, I am 
wi that June could get over 
her pouting. I’m afraid I’m getting 


just what I asked for when a drouth 
to be our fate. It’s going to 
time to catch up with 


seemed 
i long 


the weeds. 


We have canned some cher- 
ries and two batches of peas in 
the pressure cooker, and | have 
worked some with the chickens 
this week. But, considering all 
the things that shriek for atten- 
tion, the week has been almost 
a total loss. 


! ‘i 
here 


are people who have lost a 
I have nothing 


great deal recently. 





of which to really complain. A man, 
hot many miles from us, lost over 
o) chicks by drowning one night 


ined more than four inches. 
I lost eleven chicks by drowning, 
and counted myself lucky. I was 
to revive about twelve others. I 
going visiting should be post- 
roned, for a while anyhow. I like 
to stay close home or leave some one 
there who can see after things. 


when it re 


able 


Suess 


We had a heavy rain last Sunday 
night (four and one-half inches by 
our measure). The water ran down 
the stovepipe in the brooder house 
and made the floor wet, and before I 


had it all cleaned up, the spilled feed 


began to sour. It is all cleaned up 
tow, T put the spoiled feed on the 
tlower beds, as fertilizer. 

I think we must mend the roof 
With water cement. It leaks around 
the galvanized saddle. I got a can 
ot cement, but I doubt if we can 
hake it stick till the weather gets 


Warmer, 

















R shetd don’t you buy me an incubator? 
ou men don’t care how hard your 
wives have to work!” 


This week I gave the chicks some 
ground corn. I[ mixed it with clab- 


bered milk. They soon cleaned it 
all up, so I gather that they must 
have liked it. 

They drink from the large foun- 


tain now, and I find it is not so slow 
as filling several fruit jar fountains. 
We have a pet chicken given to us 


by a little city cousin—one of his 
two Easter chicks. The “blue” one 
ceased to be, but his “yellow” one 
lived and is now quite a bird. 

The yellow coloring is still vis- 
ible on some of his anatomy. We 
were told to make fried chicken of 
him if he got troublesome. 

His name is “Mister Pete.” but he 


has all the appearance of a Leghorn 


hen. He likes to sit in the doorway 
and keep the chicks out of the 
brooder house. I am not sure, but 
we may have fried chicken vet. 
This coo! weather is good tor the 
hens. They should do better, tho. I 


have worried about ours being able 
tc have ail the corn they want. 


| asked a poultryman about it, 
and he said: “Yes, the 26 per 
cent concentrate and all of the 
shelled corn they want may 
make some of them too heavy.” 


He said to give them soaked oats 
at noon and not feed them so much 
corn. For a day or so, I cut down 
on the corn and they came right 
back at me by cutting down on the 
I had not given them soaked 
oats, tho: but put it in one of the 
self-feeders dry. 

Our hens look healthy. They are 
not very near our young chickens, 
for which [I am glad, in case any of 
the old ones might infect the young. 
People who sell off the old hens be- 
fore they put the pullets in the lay- 
ing house are sure to have a healthy 
flock. 

One of our neighbors did that, be- 
cause at one time she had lost almost 
her entire flock from T. B. 

It seemed to be a great pity for her 
to sell her year-old hens when they 
were so pretty and laying so well, 
but she had only one yard for them 
to run in, and, as a rule, she sold 
them early in the summer anyway. 

With conditions as they now are, 
it is easy to carry disease germs 
home to your chickens, say from the 
feed store. We all walk around in 


esss. 


our chicken yards and houses and 
in the feed store. You can carry 
germs home on your shoes. (And I 


wade around taking care of the sit- 
ting heas and old hens. and then go 
over to see how the chicks are!) 


Yes, | have rubbers, boots and 
overshoes. | suppose |! could 
keep one pair especially to wear 
when I tend the chicks. 


I know one farm where they really 
have a sanitary program. Scalpers 


FARMER 
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have finaHy got the idea that they 
can’t drive into the lots, or on the 
place even, without precautions like 
driving thru creosote. If the man 
finds it necessary to walk around, he 
has clean rubbers to put on. 

I think of an old lady who doesn’t 
believe in disease germs. She has 
ignored them all her life, and has 
done more hard work than any other 
woman in the township. Then I think 
of another woman who always puts 
the new blankets and clothing in the 
oven to kill disease germs. Her hus- 
band says she burns up more stuff 
than they wear out. 

I think there is a happy medium. 
I know chickens do die with diseases 
—people, too. It doesn’t hurt for us 
to try our best to protect our chick- 
ens and other stock from disease.— 
Sarah Jane, Warren County, lowa. 


Feeds Affect Egg Value 


The vitamin potency of an egg de- 
pends upon the feed and management 
of the hen that laid it. 

This is the conclusion of poultry 
workers at the Ohio experiment sta- 








CHICKS-GROWING BIRDS 
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GRITTO 


the Improved POULTRY GRIT 





++ SAVES YOU MONEY 
(1) GRINDS BETTER (2) LASTS LONGER 


Gritto is prepared from extra hard, 
abrasive Missouri granite. It is cubical 
in shape and insoluble in the strongest 
digestive acids. 

Don’t feed soft, soluble, flaky or flat grit 
which quickly loses its grinding quality. 
Gritto is hard, abrasive, and 
grinds better—lasts longer. 

Keep Gritto before your 
chickens and turkeys at all 
times. Get Gritto from your 
local hatchery or feed deal- 
er at once. 

1OWA LIMESTONE CoO., 
Des Moines, la. 











Spectal Sizes For 









LAYING HENS-TURKEYS 








from MALL ANGLES 





For Grass Silage, Hay Chopping. Ensilage Cutting 


tion, following feeding trials. —speedy, efticient. Unlike any other! Exclusive fea- 
. ‘ _— r ry ma s. Amazing values 

Hens that were kept indoors and | ™R,, pee ef “Bliszard will handle any crop, any 

fed a ration which did not contain time—no | extras Required: Why pay 


high quality alfalfa meal laid eggs 
which were only one-fifth as rich in 
vitamin A as eggs laid by hens re- 
ceiving the same ration but having 
access to a blue grass range. 
Similar differences were noted 
with respect to vitamin D. of | 
birds that had access to direct sun- 
light or received adequate amounts 








. 
FOS 
sss 


of vitamin D in the form of fish 
oils, in their feed, were from five to 
ten times as rich in this vitamin as 
‘ges from similar hens fed ration 


lacking in vitamin D. 

Other experiments have revealed | 
that the vitamin G (riboflavin) con- 
tent of eggs is dependents upon the 


vitamin G intake of the hen. 

In the light of these facts, the 
housewife or mother would do well 
to obtain eggs from flocks that are 


fed adequate rations. 


Give Pullets a Chance 


Pullet chicks 
houses do not 
against summer 
crowding, 

After the first few weeks, the birds 
are usually so large that all cocker- 
els should be removed to make ample 
room for the pullets. If the cockerels 
are left. for several weeks longer, the 
future laying birds may be stunted 
and otherwise permanently injured, | 
if not actually killed. 

With light breeds, put not over 300 
chicks in a 10x12 brooder house; with 
heavy breeds, not more than 200. 


grow, but brooder 
So be on your guard 


losses caused by 





School for Poultrymen 


Iowa poultry raisers will be inter- 
ested in a flock selectors and testers 
school, to be held at Iowa State 
College, at Ames, July 8 to 12, in- 
clusive. 

The designed to give 
poultrymen training in sorting their 
flocks and testing birds for pullorum 





school is 





Blizzard catalog 
Port Huron Machinery 
Co., Des Moines, towa, 
or to 
Blizzard Mfg. Co. 

(Since 1874) 
Box W, Canton, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS | 


NEED PROTECTION 


more, for less satisfs action Write for free 


[ ALLAIRE WOODWARD & CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 





“Cap-Brush" Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 



















te KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
\ Killer attracts and kills files. 
Guaranteed, eflective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
) Wilinot soil or injure anything. 
Lasts al) seascn 20¢ at ali 
dealers. Harold Somers. Ine., 
150 De Kalb Ave ,B’klyn,N Y. 















| KEEP COOLS 
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ST.Lovuis 
The insoles in these work 
shoes will not crack or curl. 
folder and name 


Write for 
of your dealer. 


RED WING SHOE CO. 
679 Main Street 
Red Wing, Minn. 





disease. | 





At the close, examinations will be 
given to those who desire permits 
issued by the supervisory board for 
work in connection with the Nation- 
al Poultry Improvement Plan. 






We eso 9 I 


500 to 3300 bu. capacity. Approved by the gov't. 
Over 20,000 in use. Protects against fire, rats 
weather. Also Grain Blower Elevators. 


Write LINK MFG. CO, Fargo, N. By 











when eee en them. 
Order 





e 
SEND NO MONEY! 
| 100 100 
j Utility Master 
| Unsexed Mating Mating 
| Big S. C. White Leghorns........ $6.90 $7.90 | 
| Barred, White Rocks, Buff 
WIE as Sieecee a ca alee $7.40 $3.40 
I ede cacdsaceeecas $7.75 $8.75 
SD oS eceweccacncas $6.90 $7.90 
ee MI os ca ce ccc ees cue $5.90 $6.90 






Order Now / 


rs ships COD 


Save Money on Chicks 
LAST CHANCE! 


No need to send money. 


CAPPER SHIPS C.O.D. PREPAID 





Order now direct from ad before we close down 
for the season. Immediate delivery. 100 per 
cent Arrival. Just state breed, number, sex and 
Capper will ship C.0.D. PREPAID. 


| 90% Accuracy 100 100 
Guaranteed Pullets Cockerels 
| White Leghorns ............. $13.75 $ 2.95 
| Barred, White Rocks, Buff 

OT 6 ak a wore a wan ceed $ 9.90 $ 8.75 
White Giants ...... Pore $ 9.50 $10.50 
Heavy Assorted ............- $ 3.90 $ 7.95 
Eight Meseted ... 2.22 ce csee $10.90 $ 2.75 


CAPPER HATCHERY 


ROUTE 40 ELGIN, IOWA 
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"Here's How I Make 





GOOD MONEY 





on 
Heavy Hogs!" 


“I'm sending Uncle Sam heavier hogs 
this year and making good money cn 
them. Champion Pig and Hog feed and 
home grown grains put on that heavier 
weight and market topping finish quick 
and cheap." 


OUR surest chance to make more money on 

heavy hogs is to get quick, sure gains all 
along the line on home grown feeds. Champion 
Maxi-Meal supplements your grains and rough- 
age with needed pro‘eins, vitamins and min- 
erals, essential to longer feeding. Feeders say, 
“I like those extra meat, bone and body build- 
ers Champion Maxi-Meal supplies.” 


Get Details of 
CHAMPION “PAY WHEN SOLD" PLAN 
Buy your season’s Champion feed needs now. 


Pay when you market your hogs. See your 
Champion dealer. Or write. 


CHAMPION FEEDS 
CLINTON, IOWA 
Dependable for over 40 years 












MAXI-MEAL 
140 With D7 ype Pig and ‘og Feed 
AT YOUR FEED DEALERS 





CORN-SEALING 


COMBINATION 
«. SILO 


Seal your corn in a new Champion. Silo. 
The sealing profit more than pays for it, 
and gives you one of world’s finest silos. 
Champions, backed by 30 wears’ leader- 
ship in silo construction, are acid-resist- 
ant, moisture-proof, air-tight. Ideal for 
all types of ensilage, and especially de- 
signed and prepared to handle grass 
silage. Over 30,000 satisfied users. 
Write for Free circular and our sealing 
proposition, 


WESTERN SILO CO., Box W-53, West Des Moines, lowa 























WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Livestock News 


The Angus sale of Otto V. Battles, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, and Stanley R. Pierce & 
Sons, at Woodlawn Farm, Creston, IIl., 
June 9, was a great success, in spite of 
the fact that it rained all day long. 
Blackcap Effie R. 4th, the outstanding 
show heifer, sold for $3,200 to A. B, An- 
derson, Encampment, Wyo. Blackbird of 
Woodlawn 77th went at $850 to Silas 
Thomas & Son, Stony Ford, N. Y. Bar- 
bara of Rosemere 169th sold for $520 to 
Southside Stock Farm, Rockbridge, Il. 
Blackcap Revelation 23d, a son of Reve- 
lation 11th, went at $825 to Silas Thomas 
& Son. The 47 females averaged $385.75, 
with 13 bulls at $300 and 60 lots at an 
average of $367.16. They were bought 
by buyers from eight states, namely, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wyoming, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Auctioneers were A. W. Thompson and 
N. G. Kraschel. We follow with a list 
of sales: Lot 1, Mitchell & Lydy, Clinton, 
Ind., $175; 2, L. A. Dean, Big Rock, IIL, 
ge 3, Stony Ford Farms, Middletown, 
N. $825; 4, Philip Hauk & Son, Cass- 
ie Wis., 5, Willis Short & Sons, 


Orr. 
$355 os 





Emden, IIl., $135; 6, L. H. Besore, Ur- 
bana, IIll., $215; 7, Wm. F. Krause, Albany, 


Wis., $200; 8, E. M. Gant, Mineral Point, 
Wis., $330; 9, 10, Stony Ford Farms, $750, 
$850; 11, 12, A. B. Anderson, Encamp- 
ment, Wyo., $575, $3,200; 14, D. Rob- 
erts, McLean, IIl., $290; 15, Stony Ford 
Farms, $750; 17, Seeley & Cash, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, $300; 18, Stony Ford 
Farms, $260; 19, James Torrence, Harris- 
burg, Pa., $250; 20, J. D. Roberts, $275; 
21, Willis Short & Sons, Amden, IIL, 
$200; 22, James Torrence, $240; 23, Hanes 
& Johnson, Maroa, Tl, § 24, S'ony 





$5795 
Willis 


Ford Farms, $235; 25, Short & 
Sons, $185; 26, J. H. Bereman, Aurora, 
Tll., $250; 27, Burkett Bros., Cornell, MIl., 






$165; 28, V. C. Swigart, Clinton, IIl., $190; 
29, Stony Ford Farms, $275; 30, 31, James 
Torrence, $240, $180; 32, Geo. Meeker & 
Son, Mason City, Ill, $250; 33, A. B. An- 
derson, $2 34, James C. Little, Lowell, 
Ind., $125; 35, Ray Clikeman, Rockford, 


Ill., $280; 36, R. A. 
$400; 37, Douglas Wylie, 
$200; 38, Tribune Farms, 
$410; 39, Alfred Munson, Aledo, II1., 


Logan, Arcola, IIl., 
Earlville, Il., 
Yorkville, Tl, 

$275: 


40, Joe Young, De Kalb, IIl., $140; 41, 
South Side Stock Farm, Rockbridge, Tll., 


$520; 42, Stony Ford 
South Side Stock Farm, $320; 44, Mitchell 
& Lydy, $360; 45, V. S. Swigart, Clinton, 
Tll., $310; 46, Philip Cleary, Odell, II1., 
$295; 47, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., $425; 48, McWhorter & Carroll, 
Aledo, Ill., $400; 49, Stony Ford: Farms, 
$350; 50, V. C. Swigart, Clinton, IIl., $230; 
51, McWhorter & Carroll, $375; 52, 53, 
Stony Ford Farms, $230, $225; 54, A. B. 
Fulton, Chicago, Ill., $220; 55, South Side 


Farms, $435; 43, 











































a Tenant Farmer 


“Dear John: 


twenty-six years if you like. 


kind of chap. 


* * 


own farm? Write or call— 


Room 425 
Carver Building 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Phone: Walnut 2783 


We wrote this letter to 


You’ve asked me just how easy is it to own an Opportunity 
Farm by means of our special tenant purchase plan. 

Well, you'd be surprised! For example if you can make a 20% 
down payment, 6°% annually on the balance takes care of both 
principal and interest payments. As for the length of the con- 
tract, that can be arranged to suit you—up to twenty-five or 


Of course, you may feel that 20% down is more than you can 
swing without selling off more of your livestock than you would 
like. In that case, smaller down payments can be arranged for 
fellows who are good reliable farmers, and I think you are that 

Let me tell you more about Opportunity Farms—because I feel 
certain you will be surprised at the deal you can actually work out. 

Sincerely, Sam.” 


Why don’t you come have a talk with us about owning your 


R. FE. JENKINS Central and 
Western Iowa and 


OPPORTUNITY FARMS 





* * 


For Farms in 


Eastern Nebraska 









ss 


1\\ 





An Opportunity Farm, to earn that name, must have: 
adequate, sound, well-painted buildings; improved 
soil, with good drainage; expertly planned crop rota- 
tion, and it must be a going concern. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 














CO-OPERATION OF REAL ESTATE BROKERS WELCOMED 
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June 28, 1941 





























































































































—_ 
COLTISH | 
10- montns-ove corr. puis 
ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT iw 
11S BOX STALL BY YANKING 
, THE LIGHT PuLL-CoRD 
th DUBUQUE COUNTY I$ FOUND A CAVERN WITH A TUNNEL | 
OVER 3000 FT. LONG, WINDING THROUGH FORMATIONS QE = MILTON TETER,” | 
ROCK ANO MINERAL STALAGMITES AND STALACTITES CARROLL CO. ‘A. { 
SPARKLE ON BEAUTIFUL ONYX MARBLE FOUNDATIONS ” } 
Iv 16 BELIEVEO THAT THERE ARE SEVERAL MILES OF } 
CAVES, ALTHOUGH ONLY A SMALL PART HAS BEEN 
CLEARED To THE PUBLIC. IN THE CAVERN 48° \ | 
AND 5O° TEMPERATURES PREVAIL. & / 
CRYSTAL CLEAR LAKE i$ FOUND AT 4 
THE END OF THE TUNNEL —— 
y; 
! LOST THE SET FROM My RING ONE OAy, AND WAS 
UNABLE TO FIND IT. WE MOVED AWAY THAT YEAR, BUT 
TWO VEARS LATER WE RETURNED TO THIS SAME FARM. 
THAT FALL | DRESSED A YOUNG CHICKEN, AND IN (TS 
CROP WAS THE LOST STONE FROM MY RING /, 
-MRS AMY CURTIS, WARREN CO, IOWA 
Roy PRESTON, MARTENSOALE, IOWA, WENT 
TO GATHER THE EGGS ONE EVENING, = 
REACHING INTO A NEST, HE FELT SOMETHING 
PECK HIS HANO AND, THINKING IT WAS A HEN, _ 
GRABBED ITS HEAD. TO HIS SURPRISE IT 
PROVED TO BE A LARGE BULL SNAKE, WITH 
A HALF-SWALLOWED EGG IN ITS MOUTH / 
- WAYNE R. PRESTON, ~- i 
MARTENS DALE, IOWA 
Orpuaned wien THEIR MOTHER DIED, TWO ANGORA SEND IN YOUR ODDITY, PRINTING NAME “el 
KITTENS WERE ADOPTED BY A SETTING HEN WHICH if 
’ AND COUNTY PLAINLY. THE BEST LETTERS 
CARED FOR AND MOTHERED THEM AS HER OWN | WILL BE PRINTED IN “IT HAPPENED IN IOWA” 
“HELEN RICHARDSON, BUENA VISTA Co, IAS 

















Stock Farm, $250; 56, Margaret Johnson,,. 


St. Charles, IIL, 295; 57, Rei Duprey, to A. B. Fulton, Chicago. 
Van Wert, Ohio, $500; 58, V.%C. Swigart, was Blackbird Marshall 
$265; 59, South Side Stock Farm, $275; Perrin & Sons entry. 

60, Otto G. Nobis, Davenport, Iowa, $400; 


66, E. M. Gant, $225; 67, J. Garrett Tolan, larkey, 





Pleasant Plains, [il., $370. good bull from the herd of E. M. Gant, 
sold for $200 to J. C. Hagen, Rio, Wis. 
W. H. Helmke, Renwick, Iowa, has a The 81 females averaged $178.20, with 21 
few nice, purebred Holstein bulls that he bulls at $143.60 and 52 lots at a general 
is offering for sale at any time. These average of $164.20 each. They went t 
are young, but they are right in every buyers in three states, as follows: Wis- 
way. Well bred and bred in production, consin 30, Iowa 19 and Illinois 3. N. G. 
and sired by one of the best bulls head- Kraschel was the auctioneer, 





ing any herd in the state of Iowa. He 
would like to have you call and see these On July 1, Paul W. Rolfsmeier is selling 
bulls. Will also breeds Duroc Jersey a_ grand, good offering of Holsteins, 
hogs, and has 135 good spring pigs, sired Guernseys and Brown Swiss at Storm 
by Ace of Finland and Grandview Bal- Lake, Iowa, and you can take it from us 
ancer 2d. He also has two litters by out- he is selling one of the greatest offerings 
side boars. Just now, see him about those of the season. There will be 60 head 
good Holstein bulls. this sale, and to give the boys what they 
——— want, 40 head of heifer calves will }« 
Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Towa, is now cluded. These calves represent the thre 
offering 35 good Chester White fall and breeds, and they are good. He also sells 
vearling sows that are bred for Septem- some splendid fresh cows, and some h: 
ber farrow, and he is offering some real are right at their calving. Also ‘ 
bargains. He also has 150 head of good outsaanding bred and open heifers. Ii 
spring pigs. If you want a bred sow, get will be one of the great offerings 
in touch with Roy. season, If you are looking for dairy - 
tle, be sure to be at Storm Lake, | 


The Milking Shorthorn herd of Lyle CC. on July 1. 


Bridgford, Joy, Tll., which was dispersed 


the Philip Hauk & Son herd, 


was a real bargain, going to Mike Mul- 
Lansing, 


sold at $270 
‘The top = 
39th, a J. 
He sold for $260 an ee 
Elect, a 


Iowa. Jerry 














June 2d, under the management of Ivan Charles F. Schrunk & Son, Danbury, 
N. Gates, made a successful sale. They Towa, are advertising a number of yeu! 
went to buyers in five states. Ralph E. ling Shorthorn bulls and a number 
Kemmerer, Decatur, Ill, was the largest females. They own one of the best herds 
buyer, taking 12 head. The 36 cows aver- in western Iowa. It will pay you to g0 
aged $121.70; four heifers, $68.12, and two and see them if you want bulls or females 
bull calves $57.50 each. = 
—— In this issue, you will find the Here- 
Albert McDonald, Delhi, Iowa, breeder ford advertisement of that old veteran _- 








of Hereford cattle, offers choice purebred breeder, George J. Anstey, Massena, Iowa, — 

bulls of serviceable age, rich in the blood who is now offering 45 head of you e 

of Beau Blanchard and Beau Mischief. bulls and 40 head of bred heifers, 2° - | 

They are priced where you can buy them. which have calves at foot. If you wa! 

Act at once. Herefords, see George Anstey. ‘ 
Cc. D. Brown & Son, Olin, Towa, breeders If you want to buy a good Scotch t- 

of choice Hereford cattle, can fill your horn bull, go and see Otto A. Sc! ank, 

order for a good bull, ready for service, Danbury, Iowa; he is offering 12 heac f0! 


at a reasonahe price. Rich in good breed- gale. 

































ing. They will please. Di - 
——- Ss 
Six good Aberdeen Angus bulls are Champ Steer, Sargo, wile f 
advertised for sale by A. J. Apple, De- Sargo, the 1940 International era ‘ 2 
fiance, Iowa, in this issue. One of these champion steer, didn’t get to fini ae 
is 18 months old, and a good one. In fact, scheduled nation-wide tour for one of ‘™ 
they are all good. They are sired by Bell major tire companies. aay Ss 
Boy M. K., who is an outstanding sire. The plump Hereford died on 4 ert fr 
Mr. Apple will be pleased to show you near Memphis, Tenn., May 31, after 0 s 
these bulls if you will call and see him. ing toured the eastern and south A 
The fourth Angus sale of Wisconsin states. Death was caused by heart: b 
breeders, at Lancaster, Wis., June 11, ure resulting from an impacted z = 
drew a very large attendance, which in- stomach, according to an attendil i: 
dicated an increased demand for Angus erinarian. The impaction was | 
cattle in Wisconsin. The top was Bar- to be due to ‘a sluggish intestina | 
bara’s Eventuation, from the herd of C. which was caused by foreign bodies Roe 
E. Blackbourn & Sons. She sold for $310 had been present in the stomachs ove! 
to H. Ward Benson, Des Moines, Iowa, period of time.” 
one of the heaviest buyers in the sale. Sargo was shown to the Intern: x 
Pine Lawn Lady 4th, from the herd of championship last December by EX , 
O. H. Kettler, went at $300 to Mr. Ben- Asay, 4-H Club member, of Mt. C8 im 
son. Blackbird 20th of Angus Dell, from _ Illinois. 
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LYNNWOOD FARM 


Berkshire Public Sale 


July 19, 1941, Carmel, Indiana 


AT THE FARM JUST NORTH OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














‘ High Price for Bull 
35 Bred Sows and Gilts nein ea teeter. owned by Husted 


Bres., of Truro, Iowa, was recently sold 


of Merryvale Farm, Grandview, Mo. 
. ° ’ This Shorthorn bull was first as a year- 
1 Junior Yearling Boar ling at the International, and also first 


as a two-year-old at the 1940 Internation- 


1 + al. He sired Gold Nugget, the 1940 Iowa 
8 Junior Pigs junior champion. 





ale ale ale 
~ “~ 7“ 


Livestock News 


Planned matings over a _ long and Sale, at Knoxville, Iowa, June 16, 
brought out a good crowd. C. D. Rees, 
manager, and J. M. Davis, secretary, de- 
serve much credit for the successful sale. 
The top was Helfred Masterkey, selling 


period of years are responsible 
for the prepotency of Lynnwood 









sities _— from the herd of Perry O. Brown & Son, 
- sc ae sold for $310 to Penningroth Bros., Well- 
Plan to attend. Write for FREE EPOCH’S NINA man. Princess Beatrice 2d, from the F. 
i A Lynnwood sow that was junior W. Hubbell herd (mated to the grand 

illustrated catalog. Address champion at Illinois State Fair champion Sunray), sold for $250 and went 
last * Typical of th - 1 to Wm. Stanek, Fort Dodge. The 19 bulls 

ast year, ypical 0 e type anc averaged $157.69, with 31 females at $146, 

A son of this sow sells. of $150.50. All were bought by Iowa buy- 
ers. We follow with a list of sales: Lot 
1, C. L. Martin, $320; 3, W. E. Spires, 
LYNNWOOD FARM, CARMEL, IND. || deinoeti, {0:0 £3! Neiman ands. 
Z a f i Packer, Marshalltown, $235; 5, W. D. 
Earl Garten, Auctioneer J. E. Halsey, Fieldman Werth, Adair, $115; 6, Estella Miller & 
Son, Knoxville, $170; 7, C. S. Agan & Son, 
“ aa e Knoxville, $120; 8, Geo. T. Houlette, St. 
























$159; 10, Frank Howar, Keswick, $110; 
sf : ee ££ 11, Donald C. Flint, Adel, $185; 12, John 
J. Dempster, Grinnell, $115; 13, Lester S. 
Casiavka, Traer, $170; 14, F. C. Eslick, 
Dayton, $115: 15, Jos. Yanecek, Jr., Wal- 
ford, $125; 16, C. H. Kruse, Marengo, $190; 
17, DeWitt & Pine, Knoxville, $180; 18, 
I. M. Billups, Cantril, $155; 19, W. O. 
Rodgers, Pleasantville, $110; 20, Wm. 
Stanek & ons, $250; 21, Guy Spaur, 
Wnoxville, $132.50; 22, Dewey Simmons 
& Son, Clarion, $195; 23, Iowa State Fair 
(for prize), $145; 24, Penningroth Bros., 
$310; 25, C. W. Reeves, Le Mars, $90; 26, 
Vernon O. Swearingen, Hedrick, $145; 27, 
G. M. Visser, Knoxville, $157.50; 29, Lyle 


There is something about G. M. Visser, Knoxville, $157.50: 29, Lvl 


A B K HIRE Van Zee, Pleasantville, $165; 30-A (calf), 
eee Charles Simmons, Clarion, $105; 31, Stan- 


ton Metcalf, Knoxville, $65; 32, C. W. 


* THAT APPEALS TO THE PACKER: In classes judged by the Reeves, $85: 34, Charles FE. Hughes, Dana, 

























Packer at the International Livestock Exposition, Berkshires have $122.50; 30, C. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, 
reigned supreme. Four out of the last five years they have won the $135; 36, Worth Fulton, Montezuma, $100: 
Sweepstakes Carcass Class. Six years straight loads sired by Berkshire 37, P. W. Eggers & Son, Knoxville, $100; 


; : : . 38, 39, Ray Brooks, Knoxville, $13 20; 
boars have been Champions in the Carlot Show. Because they most 8, 39, Ray Brooks, Knoxville, $130, $120: 
: 19, Cantigney Farms, Wheaton, II., $70; 


closely meet today’s market demands, they most consistently top the 41. Dewey Simmons & Son, $105; 42, Can- 
inarkets. tigney Farms, $130; 43, Thos. W. Fin- 
* THAT APPEALS TO THE FARMER: Not only do Berkshires cham, Paton, $135; 44, Lester S. Caslavka, 
bring more dollars when marketed, but they are a practical farmer's hog. $72.50; 45, Orval R. Frazer, Prairie City, 
rolific, good mothers, easy feeders; they have made a sensational sweep $147.50; 46, Hugh Seig, Fontanelle, $140: 


: : > rs E ae : : 17, 48, W. E. Graham & Sons, Prairie 
of the corn-belt. Forty lowa farmers are raising Berkshires today for City, $133. $160: 49. Gilbert Piffer. In- 


every one five years ago. They have proven very valuable for grading up dianola, $145: 33, Wm. Nichols & Sons. 
sow herds, showing extraordinary potency in transmitting their desirable Harvey, $125: 54, P. W. Eggers, $152.50: 
qualities to their offspring. In fact, the only crossbred carlots to ever 55, Dewey Simmons & Son, $140; 56, Huge 
win an International Championship have been sired by Berkshire boars Seig, $100; 57, L. F. Doak & Son, Grundy 


Center, $130: 58, Thos. W. Finecham, $75; 


—4+ years straight. Farmers who are raising Berkshires like them 
J g é g 5 > . 59, C. W. Reeves, $125. 


%® For more economical gains and higher market returns, start a herd -__ 

now. Only pure bred Berkshires can be expected to work the improve- The Northern Illinois Angus Sale, at 
ment you desire. The registry certificate is your guarantee of pure breed- Sterling, Ill., June 10, drew a fair attend- 
ing. Demand it when making purchases. Write for FREE special lowa ance. The top was Barbara McHenry 


} c ee ae ~ _ ne er « - - ’ ‘“ " te as se ing for $325 to J Ga rrett 
issue of official breed paper, and for names of Iowa breeders. enomas, selling for $32 : 
aN z y Tolan, Pleasant Plains, Ml. Mitchell & 


IOWA BERKSHIRE BREEDERS ASSN., SULLY, IOWA Lyday, Clinton, Ind., paid $290 for Miss 
Burgess Jacqu. TL. A. Dean, Big Rock, 
Ill. selected litt faa at $975. Mr. 


Hq A 1S J HT A R kK t T Dean bought nine head. The top bull 
im A E was Blackecap Elmo, selling at $190 to 
Kenneth Boderick, Hinckley, M1. The 


isc sale was under the management of F. 
W. Crump. L. H. Baker was the aué- 
tioneer. The 36 females averaged $187.60, 
Wi e e id with 13 bulls at $122.50 and 49 lots at a 
veneral average of $170. They went to 

isconsin Guernseys, Holsteins, Brown Swiss |) 5022's .28° erin ed 
lows: TWinois 40, Indiana 6, Iowa 3. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA Matern Bros., Wesley, Iowa, are offer- 

rT . - = as ing some outstanding young Beotch Short- 
TUESDAY. JULY 1. 194.1 : horn bulls for sale, and these are the 
: ae kind that they all avant to head good 

i herds. The individuality and breeding 

60 HEAD HEIFERS, AND HEIFER ALVES, "ALSO A are the best you can buy. When con- 
FEW BULLS peas venient, drop in and see the boys and 


their bulls. 




















[ am seiling 40 heifer calves in this sale, made up of Holsteins, Guernseys-and Brown 
Swiss. These cattle have been perscnally selected by myself in the state of Wisconsin, and 





Some mighty nice, serviceable Short- 







from the very best breeders. I am offering some mighty nice Holstein, Guernsey and Brown horn bulls are advertised for sale by 
Swiss cows in this sale, and the most of these will be fresh or right at their calving time. Otto A. Schrank, Danbury, Iowa, all sired 
Also some splendid bred and open heifers. All T. B. and BANGS’ TESTED. My old by Calrossie Wonder and out of dams by 
buyers come back and buy again, which shows that I am offering the very best in dairy the great Dreadnaught Silver. If you are 
cattle. Remember there is nothing that pays better today than a good dairy cow. Be sure interested in buying some good Short- 





to attend this sale. 





horns, it will pay you to go and see Mr. 
Schrank. 


Paul W. Rolfsmeier, Owner rE. T. Garten, Marathon, Iowa, is offer- 


as r ing a few good Duroe Jersey fall sows, 
Seward, Nebraska and they are bred to a litter mate of the 


be Auctioneer Chas. Taylor M. T. White, Fieldman grand champion at the Spencer, Towa, 
en 5 : fair, for September litters. He also has a 


few good fall boars for sale. 


























Charles, $155: 9, L. J. Zenor, Woolstock, | 





4 Fall Boars—Top Breeding Prospects for $7,000 to L. Russell Kelee, new owner | 


The Marion County Shorthorn Show | 
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FEEDER SMITH: Because Acme 


Berkshires. for $320 to C. L. Martin, Beacon’s Stamp, | 
«f from the herd of Husted Bros., went at 
-~_— > = : sae : $235. The top female, Clara Blossom, 
-— + & se 


* ok breeding that sells in this sale. and the 50 lots made a general average | 


Plus is a combination of qual- 
ity proteins and I must add 
correct proteins to feed a bal- 
anced ration. 


FEEDER JONES: But, it costs 
more than Old Reliable 


Acme. 


| FEEDER SMITH: Not much—only 


10c per pig from birth to 
maturity. 


FEEDER JONES: Why 10c more? 


FEEDER SMITH: That's the small 
amount you pay for the nico- 
tinic acid and other special 


food elements added. 


FEEDER JONES: Why are they 


added? 


FEEDER SMITH: A leading exper- 
imental station says: “Necro 
is likely to develop, or not to 
develop, depending on the 
nature of the food supply.” 
Nicotinic acid and the other 
food elements help fight 
Necro. You know, losses from 
Necro are greater than the 


losses from Cholera. 


FEEDER JONES: How much do 


you figure it costs per pig? 


/ FEEDER SMITH: $1.00 worth of 





Acme Plus, with sow’s milk 
and pasture, feeds pigs to 3 


months of age. 


FREE! Write Today 


FEEDS INCORPORATED 


Forest Park, Illinois 





Be es 
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17th ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE 


Stocker and Feeder Cattle LIVESTOCK NEWS 
Thursday, Sept. 4, 1941 








Always have good quality Hereford Cattle for sale. 
oe best prosensa on the range, = in my _—_. 
ou cannot buy the same quality for the price on the The Shorthorn dispersion of the Ted- $307.50. The four-year-old Beau Gast 

ket. Will sell privately at all ti Rea- . i Z § § $307.50. 1 yez ) 3eau Gaston 
sorable™ Ww rite or visit a yeree. are a | ford W. Miles Shorthorn herd, Corydon, 545th, consigned by the J. C. Danner 
Iowa, June 17, drew a large attendance, Estate, went to Goodenough & Lentz, of 

OSWALD STRAND & SON MANLY, IOWA which included breeders from Iowa, Illi- Wall Lake, Iowa, at $262.50. No. 15, from 








NY nois, Missouri and Minnesota. All cattle the Albert Schreiber herd, went to George 

AUCTIONEERS were sold without any fitting, coming Wright, Lake Citv, Iowa, at $215.50. The 

A W. THOMPSON direct from the pasture. The herd bull, 53 head made an average of $109. He 

. Helfred Glory, a four-year-old, sold to also sold 30 high grade heifers, and they 

LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 7 Bert McCulloch at $490. In females, Black- brought nice prices. Col. N, G. Kraschel 

a leading breeders of America. Write | watch Princess 6th, a four-year-old, and was the auctioneer. 

8200 SHERIDAN BLVD. LINCOLN, “NEBR. calf, sold for $200 to Earl Paul & Son, — , 

; Osceola. Princess Goldspur and red bull On June 15, the Iowa Berkshire Breed- 

ABERDEEN ANGUS ONT calf sold for $200 to Hayes Barnett, Men- ers and their families held their annual 

ELITE BENLATE FOR SALE dota, Mo. The four bulls averaged $228, picnic at Ames, Iowa. In the forenoon, 


a Sean dinar eotierlive any area aAne is bull Al sale. with 111 females at $133.90 and the 115 they visited the Rookwood Farm, owned 
ow four yes ~a a cee of the greatest bulls in | lots at a general average of $137.10. We by Dean C. F. Curtiss, a pioneer in the 
owa. royally bred Blackcap, tracing three times r wi ¢ is se selling -erkshire sj 36 9 ins 2 

BS ttisce omit ‘Adae pine ne buts hee tin follow with a list of those selling for $100 Berkshire business, and inspected the 
yearling heifers. John H. Fiteh, _ Lake , City, Jowa. and over: Lot 1, J. W. Lanfitt, Indianola, many good Berkshires on Rookwood Farm. 
$115; 2, 3. F. W. Benjegerdes & Son, Post- Later they visited the swine department 
T ville, $135, $155; 4, C. F. Cram, Gilman at Iowa State College; then all joined to- 

ANGUS S BULLS FOR SALE City, Mo., $135; 5, Emory Jenson, Bray- gether in a picnic dinner on the golf 
I am offering six good Angus bs as for sale, one 18 | ton, $150; 6, B in Hacker, Jefferson, Okla., grounds, where a most enjoyable time 


months old. Sired by Bell Boy M. K. Some read - é 
for service. Write or col is CY | $195; 7, 8, Bert McC ulloch, Davenport, was had. Carl A. Henkel, president, pre- 














A. J. AP PLE DEFIANCE, OWA $190, $165; 9, 10, Clint Lord, Harrison- sided, and those present were pleased with 
——— = ao ville, Mo., $150 each; 11, Lomas Farms, the instructive addresses made by expe- 
HEREFORDS Villisca, $125; 12 F. W. Benjegerdes & rienced Berkshire breeders. The Iowa 
Son, $140; 18, Billy Hilsabeck, Pleasant- Berkshire breeders are an aggressive lot 
f attend Bulls ville, $120; 14, Clint Lord, $125; 15, H. D. of hog men, and they are offering special 
. Robertson, Bloomfield, $100; 16, John premiums this year at the Iowa State 

> 3 s eable age, 2 . : a , s year a é a Ste 
wk hee Bae Leg eg ay nda Flemming, Gladbrook, $195; 17, Bert Mc- Fair and several district fairs, for Berk- 


ALBERT McDONALD, DELHI, IOWA Culloch, $150; 18, J. W. Lanfitt, $130; 19, shire barrows. The practical farmers are 
20, Walter Miller, Granger, = $175; 21, turning to Berkshires, and those inter- 
HEREFORD BUL LS. FEMALES Jeck & Nilges, Atlantic, $155; 2, F. W. ested in the prizes offered can get full 

I am now offering 45 head of young Hereford bulls | Benjegerdes & Son, $150; 23, Cc. F. Oram, information free by writing the Iowa 
for sale, and 40 head of bred heifers, 20 with calves | $155; 24, Clint Tord, $150; 25, Earl Paul & 3erkshire Breeders Association, Sully, 
at foot. Sired by Domingo and bred to Beau Gaston Son, $200; 26, Bill Hacker, $175: 27, War- Iowa. Read the results of Berkshires in 





Donald. Come and see them. 4 ys he t s 
GEORGE J. ANSTEY __ MASSENA, IOWA ren Cowman, Prairie City, $180; 28, Hayes the hands of practical farmers, featured 
is ; ~ | Barnett, $200; 29, F. W. Benjegerdes & jn this issue. 
Son, $155; 30, Bert McCulloch, $185; 31 setae 
Choice Hereford Bulls Emory Jensen, $140; 32, Bert McCulloch, Lynnwood Farm, Carmel, Ind., located 


For sale, good quality yearlings, sired by Popular | $160; 33, F. W. Benjegerdes & Son, $175; riers Se “age 
> 3 ard bulls. fro > of tl ss GRRE a wie MTR ’ just north of Indianapolis, is the home 
Domino and Beau Blanchard bulls, from some 1e | $4, C. F. Oram, $170; 35, 36, Jeck & Nilgés, Bio ne OEE Guia Bais Cee ice 


leading herds of Iowa and Missouri, _Reasonable. oyA ‘ eS ‘ “a 

Cc. D. BROWN & ‘SON : OLIN, IOWA | $160, $120; 37, Fred Moore, Osceola, $150; shires in America. They have planned 

pe 38, Fennern Bros., Vinton, $135; 39, Jeck special matings over a long cua a 
Four Choice Hereford Bulls & Nilges, $125; 40, Soren Jensen, Brayton, time, which matings are responsible for 

. } am ots four xery choice yearling Hereford $170; 41, C. F. Oram, $165; 42, Fred Moore, the prepoteney of Lynnwood Berkshires. 
' sale. sire » aX > 2 rH. 49 aie UR: a =. rn. 7 : : 

ulls for sale, sired by Rex Domino by Prince Domino | $150; 43, Jeck & Nilges, $150; 44, J. - Jf you want the modern type with qual- 


191st, and all out of well bred Domino cows. Good p : rm. Ar 7 % Darn. 
bole and | priced ie ar ; Lanfitt, $125; 45, Cc. F. Oram, $150; 46, ity, you can find it in Lynnwood Berk- 
LAGHER BROS., VAIL, IOWA H. D. Robertson, $105; 47, L. H. Scheetz, Shires, (Gn Julvi6: dheviwill sell S0UhGAd 


eee ee F "| Belle Plaine, $160; 48, F. W. Benjegerdes i Bde he 
gem apie SS eee ee of carefully selected Berkshires at auc- 
SHORTHORNS & Son, $135; 49, Jeck & Nilges, $125; 50, tion, which include 35 extra choice bred 





SCOTCH SHORTHORN BUL LS J. W. Freel & Son, Pleasantville, $145; cows and gilts, mated to the best boars 
; R am now ciering, 3 2 of ithe, best Shorthorn heals An bene + an ae ae a —— the breed affords; four outstanding fall 
lave ever raised, a ired by Calrossie nder an > pPdy, Leone » MO., » ayne . ‘ ‘ rearli . -_ 
out of dams by Decadecuene ng 7 Browndale Carr, Grinnell, $150; 54, H. D. Robertson, boars, a pone yearling boar of showyard 
Dreadnaught and Sni-A-Bar Golden Chief. $100: Sei ene Plessanion. #135: form, and eight splendid junior pigs. Show 

IT I ‘ Ded ces age wee: yo’)? and breeding animals of the highest order 


TO A. SCHR K DANBURY, IOWA 
are to be found in this great offering. 





——— — .| 56, C. F. Oram, $155; 57, Bert McCulloch, 
$160; 58, Ray Lockridge, Mystic, $125; “ E “$a ? - 
Yearling Shorthorn Bulls | 30°5. W. Renjescracs & Son, $130: 60, YOUr opportunity to make profitable se- 
. mt ae, u “id ’ lections. You will want the free catalog. 
Outstanding individuals, breeding second to none. | Bert McCulloch, $175; 61, M. D. Wimple, Kimave . 92 blicati ah 
Reds, roans, and one white; also few females. | gt Joseph. Mo.. $110: 62, Lomas Farms Always mention this publication when 
Priced to sell. otclily 94 Ait he I lel Ai occ RR pei cs “e1i,. Writing. Address, Lynnwood Farm, Car- 
CHAS, F. SCHRUNK & SON, MAPLETON, IOWA | $115; 638, O. D. Weed, Bloomfield, $110; at . : b 
- $i, WD, Winple, 900; 4, Inert eo. Se SS ee ee 
SCOTCH BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 3 Peery Jae JE ad Re ee oe ing order to J. E. Halsey, fieldman, in 
loch, $115; 66, M. D. Wimple, $100; 67, Gare of Lynnwood Farm. 


I am offering three splendid young Scotch bulls f dy 
for sale and ten head of outstanding Scotch heifers. | H. D. Robertson, $100; 68, Lomas Farms 
Among these are Golden Chains, Marr Emmas, Vie- | $125; 69, O. D. Weed, $100; 70, F. W. Ben- 








a B ood rant tive and Clementines. Come jegerdes & Son, $140; 71, C. F. Oram, The Milking Shorthorn sale at Mason 
CRIST M. GERST, ALTON, IOWA $125; 72, O. D. Weed, $110; 73, Sam Wil- City, Towa, June 14, brought out a very 

beshesh vaste caren de - | son, Mercer, Mo., $115: 74, F. W. Benje- 800d attendance of breeders and cattle- 

MILKING SHORTHORNS gerdes & Son, $125; 75, H. D. Robertson, Men interested in Milking Shorthorns. 





78, Bert McCulloch, $150, $150, The top of the sale was Bonnie Queen, 
: m cf hoinest, Avmerics an, Cla lay. Bates ane $185; 79, Clint Lord, $150; 80, Bert Me- a gage et > an oe ag — 
mported breeding with excellent milking ancestry. Culloch $165; 81 Fred Moore $150; 82 owa. She sole or 320 to A. J. Visch- 
ag Ag Ky iounes gn AF 9 4 F. A. Malster, Seymour, $175; 83, H. D. Meyer, Burlington, Iowa. Her six weeks 
White Collie puppies. Founder of CORA Herd. Robertson, $110: 84, J. W. Lanfitt, $120; old heifer calf, by Red Prince, sold for 
eS visactsnisomsn std 85, John Kennedy, $105; 86, Clint Lord, ~ ioe ary a. pe eget perged: —. 
$110; 87, Jeck & Nilges, $110; 88, C. F. Bonnie Girl, an eight-year-old from the 
BERKSHIRES Oram, $105: 89, Clint Lord, $100; 90, Mr. Same herd, sold at $190 to Lars Jensen, 
BERKSHIRE GILTS Carr, Cincinnati, $105; 91, Jim Donald, Everist, Kan, Her July bull calf, Violet 
T . ee Corydon, $100; 92, 93, Dr. F. G. Thompson, Lady Dandy, went at $160 to Cole & Wil- 
We are offering for sale at this time St. Joseph, Mo., $115 each: 99, Bert Me-  liams, Ionia, Iowa. Lady Belle Girl, from 

a splendid lot of Berkshire fall gilts | G@uyoch, $i00; 102, Dr. F. G. Thompson, the herd of Wm. A. Jacobs, Towa Falls, 
bred for fall litters to our outstanding | $135: 105, 106, W. W. Keeler, Weldon. Towa, sold for $250 to Dr. Eyerly, Bar- 
herd boars. Best of blood lines. Write $100 each; 107, 108, Dr. F. G. Thompson, rington, Ill. Dolly, an entry from Glenn 
for prices or preferably visit the farm. | $150, $125; 109, C. W. Reeves, Le Mars, C. Hillman, Dana, Towa, sold for $205 to 
ALARA FARM $100; 110, Coil & Sons, Lake Lillian, Minn., ars Jensen. The 40 cows averaged $150, 

C $110: 112, Bert McCulloch, $490; 118, Rich- with eight bull calves at $88 and the 48 
THORNTON i IOWA | ara ‘McIntire, Corydon, $127; 114, Coil & lots at a general average of $140. H. O. 
~ | Sons, $145; 115, C. A. Samuels, Chariton, Tellier.was the auctioneer. The sale was 


TAMWORTHS $150, under the able direction of Roy A. Cook. 
ml 


. : ae rant P a The Shorthorn sale at Abingdon, Ee 
am W orthBoars Gallagher Bros., Vail, lowa, the boys June 20, brought out a fair sized crowd, 
who have made a national reputation in altho many of the farmers were quite 

Fall and spring yearling boars well grown, maeaigae a — are now a busy in the hay and corn fields; how- 
double treated, ready for dutv. Come and get | four splenc aig asieegtt —— _ +*ere- ever a successful sale was realized. The 
them. ford bulls. These are sired by Rex Dom- top was Helfred Acanthus, a five-year- 
ino, by Prince Domino 191st, and these old red cow with heifer calf by Glenburn 


J. j. NEWLIN bulls are all out of Domino bred cows. Envoy. She was consigned by Leo P. 


BREEDER OF MILKING SHOR" THORNS for over | $110; 76, 77, 
40 yen 

















POLK COUNTY JOUNSTON, [OWA These bulls are wen oe nage pate good Duer, and sold at $300 to Wm. A. Englund 

oa i“ ii individuals. They aan Pe them where & Son, Williamsfield, Ill. The top bull 

SHEEP oe = to sell. Pr and see what was Dreadnaught Mandarin, by Dread- 

x Gallagher Bros. are offering you. ; ' 6 : - : . 

PUREBRED RAMS > pein naught Invincible, from the herd of H. C. 

Page, going at $250 to C. F. Corrington, 

Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and South- The Hereford sale at Carroll, Iowa, un- New eeitin. a ee 23 bulls, des oe 

~ ting — Poet pec pm Suitable for | ger the management of Francis T. Mar- several young calves, averaged $130.50, 

Also three GOOD YEARLING HEREFORD | tin, on June 17, was well attended and with 20 females at $141.60 each and the 43 
HEIFERS and HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, | 22 bulls made an average of $155.09, with lots at a general average of $136. 

registered from TESTED SIRES and good rec- | 31 females selling at $76.22 each. The ee 

ord dams. All stock clean and must be breeders. | top of the sale was Kinney’s H. Domino, The Milking Shorthorn Sale, at Man- 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE from the A. H. Like herd, and he went’ kato, Minn., June 138, under the auspices 

Animal Husbandry Dept. AMES, IOWA | to M. Mallinger, Duncombe, Iowa, at of the Minnesota Milking Shorthorn 
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Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Sept. 22—W. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, Ia, 
Sept. 27—Central Iowa Breeders Sale; at 
Marshalltown, Iowa; C. G. Mason, Mer. 
Sept. 30—Minnesota Angus Breeders, Blue 
Earth, Minn.; Clement C. Chase, Secy., 

Pipestone, Minn. 

Oct. 1—Eastern. Iowa Breeders, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; I. E. Kemp, Megr., Mario n, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 3—Southwest Iowa Breeders, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa; W. A. Hopley, Mer. 

Oct. T7—Illinois Breeders, Springfield, Ill. ; 
Geo. L. Wilson, Secy., 810 Myers Bidg. 

Oct. 9—Mercer County Breeders, Aled: 
Ill.; Hugh McWhorter, Secy. 

Oct. 13—H. I. Roberts, Linn Eaton, J. ¢, 
_ and Ernest Peters, at Camden, 


Oct. 16—Central Illinois Breeders, Con- 
gerville, I1].; Simon E. Lantz, Secy. 
Oct. 18—Central Illinois 4-H Club 
Congerville, Ill.; Simon E. Lantz, 
Oct. 27—Northwest Angus Breeders 
Fargo, N. D.; Kenneth McGregor, 

Ada, Minn. 
HEREFORDS 

Sept. 19—C. A. Meyer & Sons, Dispersic; 
Bellevue, Iowa. 

Oct. 2—Wiese Bros., Donohoe, Iowa. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

Nov. 24—Iowa Polled Hereford Assn. 
Show and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa; L. §, 
Curran, Mgr., Mason City, Iowa. 

Dec. 8—Northern Iowa Breeders, Ma: 
City, Iowa; L. S. Curran, Mer. 

SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 9—E. E. Owens, Dispersion, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—J, L. Reece, New Providence, Ia, 

Oct. S—Reed Bros., Bellevue, Iowa, and 
Gilbert Kardel, at Walcott, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct. 18—Arnold Bros., Sterling, Ml. 

Oct. 24—Illinois Breeders, Abingdon, Ill; 
Hal Longley, Mer., 37 Island <Ave., 
Sg sn Til. 

Nov. 11—Mathers Bros., Mason City, Il. 

Nov. 12—Joe Miller Sons, Springfield, ll. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 25—Lewis Thieman & Sons, Concor- 
dia, Mo.; Clint K. Tomson, Sale Mer., 
37 Island Ave., Aurora, Il. 
Nov. 26—Iowa Polled Shorthorn Breeders, 
Des Moines, Iowa: Marvin Yoakam, 
Secretary, Keswick, Iowa. 


DAIRY CATTLE 
July 1—Wisconsin Holsteins, Guernseys 
and Brown Swiss, at Storm Lake, lowa, 
owned by Paul W. Rolfsmeier, Seward, 
Neb. 
Nov. 17—Iowa Holstein Breeders Sale, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
BERKSHIRES 
July 19—Lynnwood Farm, Carmel, Ind. 
Sept. 29—Everett Williams, Iowa City, Ia, 
Oct. 4—Frank Hill, Shellrock, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—A. W. H. Lenders, Cedar Rapids, 





owa. 
Oct. 25—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Aug. 8—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 30—J. J. Feldman, Breda, Towa. 
Oct. 4—Emmert Bros., Mason City, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 14—C. W. Nelson, Harlan, Iowa, 


STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 4—Oswald Strand & Son, Manly, Ia. 





FIELD MEN FOR 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
HOMESTEAD 
M. T. WHITE — Western Iowa and 
Nebraska. Address, 604 No. Fortieth 

t., Omaha, Neb. Phone Walnut 1056. 
J. E. HALSEY — Eastern Iowa and 
Illinois. Care Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 














FEED IT. THAT'S WHY THOU- 


SANDS ARE USING ve A COMMON SENSE 
G [ 0 FEEDING PLAN IS YOURS 


LIVE STOCK MEN —  prals 
KNOW A GOOD THING WHEN THEY M in el 


FOR THE ASKING. WRITE TODAY. 


d (n U WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ATLANTIC, IOWA 
SOLD ONLY BY BONDED REPRESENTATIVES 








sreeders, brought out a very large at- 
tendance. The breeders presented an extra 
choice lot of desirable cattle. The top 
of the sale was Sunny Home Buttercup, 
from the herd of Hilmer Larson, selling 
at $340 to John R. McCall, West Terre 
Haute, Ind. Waterloo Favorite went to 
Mr. McCall at $280. Beauty’s Choice was 
taken by Dr. Eyerly, Barrington, IIl., 
$235. Peter Parkert, Jr., Hooper, Neb., 
paid $195 for Burnbrae Mamie, from thie 
herd of W. P. McMartin, who was ont 
of the heaviest buyers in the sale. The 98 
females averaged $182.10, with 20 bulls 
at $138 and 58 lots at a general average 
of $170. Auctioneer, H. O. Tellier. 





John H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa, is of- 
fering for sale his great Angus bu 
Elite Benlate, a royally bred Blackea] 


tracing three times to the great ul, 
Black Woodlawn. He also offers five 
young serviceable bulls and seven t- 
standing heifers. If you want Angus 


cattle, better see John Fitch. 


Carl A. Henkel, l, Maso m : City, Iowa, own- 
er of Calara F: um, Thornton, Iowa, = 
cated southwest of Mason City, has an 
outstanding herd of Berkshires. He x 
supply your wants with excellent & 
gilts, mated for fall litters to cuts! 
ing herd boars, rich in the best ot 
ing and reasonably priced. 





ONE-DOLLAR PRIZE 


Readers are invited to contribute 
farm items of interest for the depart- 
ment, “It Happened in lowa.” One 
dollar each will be paid for items usd. 
If you want photographs or drawings 
returned, enclose stamps. Otherwise, 
no contributions will be returned. 

» A good many hundred contributions 
are received and only a small numbe! 
can be used. Don’t be too disappoint 

ed, therefore, if your contribution does 
not appear. We are oversupplied with 
items about deformed farm animals. 





odd-shaped eggs, vegetables, etc. 
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Across the Counter 











BOOKLETS 

New booklets available by writing 
the Oliver Farm Equipment Sales 
Company, Chicago, Ill., are “A New 
World of Power,” “The Story of 
Radex, Successor to the Plow Share,” 
and “What Every Good Farmer Should 
Know About the Oliver Plowmaster.” 

oad 


PLASTIC CAR BODIES 

The River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Company will soon build some 
experimental cars with plastic body 
panels, made largely from products 
grown on American farms. Not only 
does this indicate the possibility of 
new outlets for farm products, but it 
will release steel for national defense. 

og 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Playground equipment is being used 
to an increasing extent on country 
school grounds. One of the newest 
devices is a stream-lined version of 
the see-saw, made by the J. E. Porter 
Corporation, Ottawa, III. It carries 
the rider up to four and one-half feet, 
which gives it its name of the “Strato- 
sphere.” 

o 2 


YOUR OWN FARM 

“Getting Ahead” is the title of an 
attractive booklet prepared by the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, well 
illustrated, and full of inspiration to 
any one who is contemplating starting 
to farm with the hope of becoming a 
farm owner. You can get a copy from 
your local national farm loan associa- 
tion, or by writing to the Federal Land 
Bank at Omaha. 

oad 

usSO 

The United Service Organizations 
are raising 10 million dollars to pro- 
vide recreation directors to man the 
army recreation centers where service 
men are being trained. This money is 
being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The agencies under USO are 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., National 
Catholie Community Service, Salvation 
Army, Jewish Welfare Board and Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association. This 
is 2 worthy cause to which every one 
will want to contribute according to 
his ability. 

oa 

STOVES 

Newest thing in home heating is the 
Locke Stove Company's Warm Morn- 
ing Coal Heater. retting up warm 
every morning is a great comfort, and 
that is just what you can do if your 
home is heated with this new stove, 


which, by the way, is styled to look 
like a handsome piece of furniture. 
The stove holds from 100 to 200 pounds 
of coal. Its semi-automatic magazine 
feed enables it to heat from 12 to 36 
hours in coldest weather without re- 
fueling, and for several days in mild 
weather. Any kind of coal can be 
used without soot or clinkers. 
oa 
WAGES 


Wage and other demands by railway 
unions would add 330 million dollars a 
year to the operating costs of western 
railroads, according to C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives. Last year, 
western railways derived 28 per cent 
of their freight earnings from hauling 
farm products. It would take 87 per 
cent of the earnings from hauling farm 
products to meet the demands of the 
railway unions. 

oa 
“SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” 

Illustrated here is the new Louden 
“One Man Band” display—a modern 
merchandising feature now being of- 
fered dealers. It crams into a 32x18- 


inch space a representative cross-sec- 
tion of Louden barn hardware, includ- 
name plate holder, 


ing (1) (2) steel 




















Louden “One Man Band” Display. 


cow stall (the arch), (3) hay carrier, 
(4) hay track and hangers, (5) cata- 
log, (6) stanchion, (7) upper stanchion 
holders, (8) hay fork (or slings), (9) 
pulleys), 10) water bowls, (11) offset 
hinges, (12) stall and pen fittings. 
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SATE... | 
PERMANENT 
STORAGE 


on FARM 
in TOWN 


with te COWIN STEELDROME 


"ih 26 and 36 foot widths 





Sanne | 





farms. All owners are enthusias- 
are standard. The 42 and 60 foot tic. We will name one nearby for 


lengths can be lengthened or short- you to see. 
ened as you wish. omar ——— eS ee _ 
Ideal for implement storage and ! COUPON. cip ana Mail with 
farm tools. All steel-sectional con- |! your name and address on post- 
struction—easily put up—fireproof | card or in envelope. It will bring 
ther-pr f { you Free estimate and sugges- 
—wea er-proo —no posts—no re- tions, also complete catalog. Give 
pair or maintenance cost—often I proposed location of building and 
lowers insurance vate. Cost com- | pee. We will send compinte i- 
pares favorably with other building - formation—no obligation. 
materials. 


Many now in use in towns and on 


on COWIN & Cco., INC. 


942 E. Hennepin Avenue., Minneapolis 
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J Keeps Stoni 
= OUT OF COMBINE 


RUBBER B= 


Now farmers can get rid of the stone 
nuisance in harvesting. After 4 years 
of we have perfected 
rubber fingers place of metal for the 


























Innes Wrapless Pick-Up opera n stony re- 
gions. Rubber fingers are « ind almost 
never throw a stone the c Thorough 
tests have proved this. And ru cleaner 


work in picking the grain off t 
nearly Wrapless and Stoneless, 
BER-FINGER PICK-UP is THE 
stony. Available now for certain models of combines. 
models and prices! 


INNES COMPANY “***2°%0sna.te""? BETTENDORF, IOWA 
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PLAGE LIKE HOME” 


AS 












TREE -HOUSE 


A FARMER IN THE HOH RIVER 
VALLEY NEAR ABERDEEN, WASH., HAS 
A 3-STORY HOME IN A HOLLOW TREE. 


—— A 
ND -~ JOE GREER- 
.--A TENNESSEE MOUNTAINEER. * 
MADE HIS HOME IN A HOLLOW LOG. 








MIDGET Cows 
MAUDGET COWS ARE BRINGING 
NOT ONLY MIDGET FEED BILLS, 
BUT ALSO INCREASED MILK 

> GRAY, 















MODERN INVENTIONS NOT- 
WITHSTANDING, 31 YOKE OF 
OXEN ARE BEING EMPLOYED ON 
FARMS IN THE NEW LONDON, 
N.H., SECTION 5 
Sroowe Atlen NOI O, 


Copr 193%, King Peatures 









COWS DEVELOPED 
FROM AN UNDER- 
SIZED ANGUS Cow. 
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DEAR SUBSCRIBER: 
THIS IS TO ANNOUNCE A NEW FEATURE OF OUR SERVICE BUREAU -- 







A COMPLETE ACCIDENT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. TO YOU WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE 





AN ALL-COVERAGE ACCIDENT POLICY WHICH PROVIDES PROTECTION AGAINST ALL 






ACCIDENTS AT A COST SO LOW THAT NO ELIGIBLE PERSON SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS INSURANCE ? YOU AND THE MEMBERS 








OF YOUR FAMILY BETWEEN 10 AND 74 YEARS OF AGE. OF COURSE NO ONE WHO IS a 


| BLIND, DEAF OR CRIPPLED CAN BE INSURED UNDER THIS LOW-COST POLICY. 


THE POLICY WILL BE CARRIED BY THE MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION,OF OMAHA,NEBRASKA WHICH IS THE LARGEST ORGANI- 
ZATION IN THE WORLD WHICH DEALS EXCLUSIVELY IN ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE. HOWEVER,ALL OF OUR INSURANCE BUSINESS WILL BE HANDLED THROUGH 


OUR OWN INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 





WE MENTIONED ABOVE THAT WE HAVE A COMPLETE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT.THIS MEANS THAT WE WILL HAVE OUR OWN CLAIM DEPARTMENT. ALL 
CLAIMS UNDER OUR NEW ALI~COVERAGE POLICY WILL BE HANDLED BY THE CLAIM 


DEPARTMENT RIGHT HERE IN OUR OFFICE UNDER OUR SUPERVISION. CLAIMS WILL 





BE PAID PROMPTLY - WITHOUT RED TAPE OR DELAY. 


WATCH FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THIS NEW INSURANCE 


SERVICE IN SUCCEEDING ISSUES. 


THE PUBLISHER. 














